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LECTURES ON ELE- By Joseph Louis Lagrange.| ON THE STUDY AND _ By Augustus De Morgan. 
MENTARY MATHE- Discuss arithmetic, logarithms, DIFFICULTIES OF Elucidates ina masterly manner 


the main difficulties of arithmetic, 
’ history of algebra, equations of the ' algebra, ge mnet ry, trig aemnet _ " 
MATICS. third and fourth degree, numerical | MATH EMATICS. and the logic of mathematics 
With — + equations. the usage of curves, &c. | New Edition, with Notes Pages Of inestimable value to students 
1.00. — A Classical Work. | 900, (In the Press), $1.25. and instructor 


The Travels in Tartary, Thibet, and China of MM. Huc and Gabet. 
(1844-1846.) 
Illustrated with 100 engravingson wood. 2vols. Pages, “The Abbé's lively narrative has lost nothing of its power to 
688. Handsomely bound in Oriental style, in blue and | entertain.”—The Nation, New York. 


gold, $2.00. ‘Written with true Gallic charm, and permeated with the 
A model book of travels. Long out of print. A | abiding sense of the essential nobility of his errand, M. Huc’s 
storehouse of rare information to the Student of Com- | took is very delightful reading.” —The Budget. 
re Religion, Ethnology, Geography, and Natural **The book is a classic, and has taken its place as such.” The 
istory. Catholic News, New York. 





PHILOSOPHICAL | KARMA (7s cents) ONT BOOKS 


PORTRAIT SERIES and NIRVANA 1.00) 


High-grade Photogravures. From the best 


Stories by Pau Carus. Portraying the ethi d chol f 
sources. Size 11x18 inches. y ARUS. Portraying the ethics and psychology o 


Buddhism. Printed i. Japan and illustrated by Japanese artists. 
Commended by Count Tolstoi. 
SIXTY-EIGHT PORTRAITS OF THE 


WORLD'S PHILOSOPHERS AND OF | REDUCED PRICES TO ee Toten At 
REPRESENTATIVE PSYCHOLOGISTS. NEW SU BSCRIBER Ss TO ** Most fascinating books of the 


Sold sirgly and in sets. Full set, $7 50 year.” —Chicago News. 
to $11.00, according to paper. 


vwiworem |THE OPEN COURT  §4.%, 


A CHOICE HOLIDAY PRESENT: | An Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 
PROMISED EDUCATIONAL FEATURES. 
ANY FOUR OF THESE POR- | HISTORY OF FRENCH PHILOSOPHY. Prof. Lévy-Brubl, Paris. 
TRAITS FREE PSYCHOLOGY OF GENERAL IDEAS. Prof. Ribot, Paris. 
HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCB. Prof. Mach, Vienna. 
to new subscribers to Taz OPEN CouRT | BIBLE LITERATURE. Prof. Cornill, Koenigsberg. 
not taking advantage of the other Spe- | ESSAYS IN PHILOSOPHY. Major J. W. Powell. 
cial Offers. COMPARATIVE RELIGION. 
MATHEMATICAL RECRBATIONS. 
*‘ THE OPEN COURT, in its month- | HANDSOME HALF-TONE FRONTISPIECES OF GREAT THINKERS. 
ly dress, is taking its place among SPECIAL OFFERS. (1) $1.75 for $1.25. For $1 25 we will give a copy of Karma and 


a year’s subscription to The Open Court. (2) $2.00 for 81.50. For $1.50 a copy of Nirva- 
the best of the literary and philosophi- | 2% and Tae Open Court for one year. (3) $2 75 for $1.75 For $1.75 a copy of Karma, 


TNS : a copy of Nirvana, and The Open Court for one year. (Offers to bold good till January 
cal magazines.’’—Dominion Review. 1, 1899. A limited number of c pies at disposal only.) 





RECENT IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS. 
History of the People of Israel. Chinese Fiction. 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE DESTRUCTION OFJERUSA- | With Illustrations from Original Chinese Works. By the Rev. G. T 
LEM BY THE ROMANS. Canpiin. Pp. 5i. Paper, 15 cents 


By C. H. Corsi, Ph.D., D.D. Pages, 331. Handsomely bound in cloth, An odd piece of literary history. Of the greatest interest. 
with gilt top. Price, $1.50. , pa mi . . 


tayal of Jewish History. Universally com- 


mended: finteret fo both tay and Kelilous Sasents AMechanico-Physiological Theory 
The Gospel According to Darwin. of Organic Evolution. 


SUMMARY. 
*< DR. WOOD HUTCHINSON, Professor in the University of Buffalo, By Cart von Nice. The only original account of Nigeli’s theories in 
Pp. %8. Elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt top. Price, $1.0. English. Pp. 52. Price, paper, 15 centa. 
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Educational. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB'S 


Boarding and Day School for Girls will reopen 
September 28. Prepares for College. 





District or CoLumBiA, Washingto: 
HEV Y CHASE French od English 
School for Girls. Suburb of von aH rench 
the language of the house. Frinctpal, M. Bovu- 
LIGNY. Assistant Principal, Miss Sarena: City 
Post Offie e, Washington, D. C. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
DGEWORTH BOARDING and DAY 
School - girls.—36th year will eee September 

28, 1898. rs. H. P. Leresvre, Princ 
Mist 88 E. D. HUNTLEY, Pedic my Principal. 





MARYLAND, Catonsville. 


T. TIMOTHY'S SCHOOL for Girls re- 
opens September 23, 1895. Prepares for College. 
Heads of School: Miss M. €. CARTER, Miss 8. R. CaRTER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
ee TON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean 
Epaunp H. "baxnert, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 90 VEE Vernon Street. 
RS. PHILIP S. STON. 


will receive into her family, = boarders, one or 
two young girls who are attending school in Boston. 


eferences: 
Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D.D. hot my veri , aigh- 
ton Parks, D.D., Boston; A. 8. Wheeler, Es Marl- 


borough treet, Boston ; Prof. F. W. atthee Mass. 
Institute Technolo y, Boston ; Rev. LF r V. G. Allen, 
D.D., Cambridge, Mass. 





MassacnvuseTts, Cambridge, 36 ee Ave. 
ae, CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 


Select School for Giris and Young Women. 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 





MAssacuuseEtTts, Cambridge, 9 Channing St. 
WE LEE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Miss M. L. Kewwy, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
OWDER POINT SCHOOL.—Prepares 
for Scientific School, College or Business. Indi- 
vidual teaching. Elementary classes toe Witney bogs. 
Home and outdoor life. F. B. Knapp, 8. 





New HampsuHire, West Lebanon. 
EW HAMPSHIRE MILITARY 
Academy.—Among New Hampshire Hills, amid 
fine groves and in a bracing climate. Large, airy build- 
ing ; perfect sanitary conditions, Thorough preparation 
for any college, and government academies. Full com- 
mercial course—business, law, stenography, and type- 
writing. 
Reopens September 14, 1898. Terms low. 
For catalogue, address 
Major B. F. Hyatt, A.M., Principal. 
New Yor«, Brooklyn, 286-292 Washington Ave. 
7. CATHERINE’ S HAL 
Diocesan School for Girls. 
New and superior advantages ; modern methods; home 
care and social recreation. Miss Conro, Principal. 








New York Crry, 3 East 14th Street. 
CHERMERHORN’S AGENCY ART 
SCHOOL.—Oil Painting, Miniature Portraits, Draw- 

ing, etc. Saturday class for teachers, Terms moderate. 
Artists superior. Call or write. 
JouN C, ROCKWELL, Manager. 





New York Ciry, 587 Fifth avenns. 
TSS M. D. HUGER. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 





New York, U' 
RS. PIA TTS SCHOOL.—The next 
school year begins Thursday, Sept. 22, 1898. 





Onto, Cincinnati, Lenox Place, Avondale. 
‘HE H. THANE MILLER SCHOOL 
for Girls. Ss Fg fnettente. Established 
1856.) School of guage, Li 2 beter iy and 
Art. Elective An ti) Preparation for 
foreign travel. Famil riintted in 5 ee, 
ress Mrs, H, THANE MILLER. 





Pavone’ Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEG Y'SAND MISS BELL'S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Educational. 
School of Drawing and Painting. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
The 23d Year is Now Open. 


Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
—— and decorative des and also in artistic ana- 


), 
Pratt (Modelling), E. erson (Anatomy) and A. 
. Cross { tive). Wouptte are allowed the 
of the galleries of the Museum, For circulars giving 








detailed information, address 
MISS ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


Forestry School 


AT BILTMORE, N. C. 


For circular and information apply to 
Persuhn' te toe Winer tniate. 
THE BALTIMORE MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


PRELIMINARY FALL COURSE begins oe Dptenber 1. 
REGULAR WINTER COURSE begins Oc’ 











EXCELLENT TEACHING FACILITIES: Mi cent Col- 
lege Buildings; Superb Lecture Hall an ape 
res; large and completely cautpoes — capa- 
cious Hospitals an Dispensary; L partme nt 


for 7 a ng Clinical Obstetrics: eee Clini Terms 


Send for catalo ve fat address 
STREETT, M.D., Dean. 
N. E. Cor. ae ay P and Linden Ave., ” Baltimore, Md. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


yoo MISSES WELDOE, wane their 9th Annual Class, 
ng Ladies’ Foren, ie Restricted ; highest re- 
Pn Address THE MOORINGS, Lock HAVEN, Pa. 








Teachers, etc. 


REPARATION FOR COLLE GE 5 M4 
a tutor of apetieaee (Ph.D., Ha ay: Ap 
home provided, with personal oversight, n daubridge. 
Mass. Highest references. W., care Nation. 





'HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 





School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ A CB! da CIES. 
Everett 0. Fisk & Co. Pew 

4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 1242 13th Washington. 

156 no Are., has York. 414 Cent, Bdg. piptaneapein. 

730 yes nver. 6525 Stims’n Angeles. 

878 Wa h Ave, Chicago. 825 M’ket St. yo 


LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 

24 State St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 

all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers in 
obtaining positions. Haran P. FRuncm, Manager. 


THE ALBERT& CLARK TEACHERS? 


AGENCY, Pullman Building, Cuicago. Branch, 
Des Mornss, Ia. 18th year. College positions a specialty. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ 
AGENT: Oldest and best known in the U. 8. 
lished 1855. 8 E. 14th 8t., N. Y. 














THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
WM. 0. PRATT, Mgr. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


EUROPEAN WINTER RESORT, 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year, Modern conveniences. Best re- 
ferences. Illustrated penne on application. 
LANDSEE, Proprieto: 








wi reopen October 8. Students prepared for colleg 


JSS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 


School for Gi. Pxgdlines in 1848. Circular on 
application. Opens Sept. 27. 1350 Pine St,, Phila., Pa. 


CEDARCROFT SCHOOL. 


In the Highlands of the Hudson. Number limited to 
ten, Combines home life with careful individual 


"eM HUSE, M.A., Principal, Cornwall, N. Y. 


GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 


479 and 481 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, Bie 
for Young Ladies ~g h. Nye 


Resecca 8, Rion, A.M.,and Mary oa Le ne Pept lt 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


i] PUBLISH SATURDAY: 


| The Workers—The West. 


| AN EXPERIMENT IN REALITY. 


By Walter A. Wyckoff, 


Assistant Professor of Political Economy at Princeton University. Illustrated by W. R. Leion. 12mo, $1.50. 








With this second volume Professor Wyckoff closes his absolutely unique narrative of the experiences of a scholar in earning his living as an 
unskilled laborer. These Western pictures are full of life and color, for the author describes his life in the terrible slums of Chicago, the Anarchists, 
the labor-unions, and the starving unemployed, as well as the wheat farms, deep mines, and cattle plains of the Far West. 

“It is doubtful if a more interesting contribution to social science has ever been written.”—The Interior. 


“The merits of Mr. Wyckoff’s economic studies are fncontestable. The lesson they teach every man in this great country of ours should take 
to heart.”.—New York Times. 


|} Already published: THE WORKERS—THE EAST. 7%ird £dition, MWlustrated. tamo, $1.25. 





] Frontier Stories 
| By Cy Warman. 12mo, $1.25. 


1] No one knows frontier life better than Mr. Warman, and the cha- 
racteristic simplicity with which he here depicts some of its romantic 


George W. Cable’s Romances. 


The Tarryawhile Edition. A new edition in five unifora: volumes, 
handsomely bound. Each 12mo, $1.50. 


These old favorites are sure of a welcome in their new dress, and the 
edition is peculiarly appropriate just now when Mr. Cable's work is re 
ceiving such widespread recognition abroad. The volumes are “ Old 
Creole Days,” “‘ Dr. Sevier,’ “ Bonaventure,” “The Grandissimes,” and 
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| 

| aspects throws into striking relief the real existence, where romance is 
|| an every-day reality. ** John March, Southerner.” 
| 


Wild Animals | Have Known. 
By Ernest Seton THompson. With 200 illustrations from drawings by the author. Square 12mo, $2.00. 


Each one of the wild animals whose story is told by Mr. Thompson has been either a close acquaintance, or so thoroughly studied that his cha 
racteristics appear as markedly personal as if the personality behind them were human. How animals feel, think, and evince individual temperament, 
in a state of nature, has nowhere been so vividly shown heretofore. Mr, Thompson's illustrations, besides their artistic interest, strikingly reinforce 
the text. 


The Billy Goat and Other Comicalities. The Hundred Years’ War. 
By E. W. KemBie. With over a hundred drawings. Oblong 


fan thee 1328-1485 AD. By C.W.C. Omax, MA. (Oxford Manuals of 
A hundred of Mr. Kemble’s drawings are sure to supply an unlimited Eaglish History.) 16mo, 50 cents net. 


amount of fun, and the many examples in this volume are mirth- 
compelling in the extreme. . 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Fashion in Paris. 


The Various Phases of Feminine Taste and Aisthetics from 1797 to 1897. By Ocrave Uzanne. Translated by Lady 
Mary Loyd. With 100 full-page, hand-colored plates and 250 text illustrations by Francois Courbin. Limited 
| Edition. Royal 8vo, $15.00. 
These plates represent complete scenes of various times from the Directory, the First Empire, the Restoration, and the Second Empire down to 
to-day, every detail being historically correct. 


The New York Times says: “The illustrations are very beautiful and are very far removed from fashion plates by reason of their art and the 
suggested action of the figures, while they convey an idea of French art in costume that was displayed at different periods. 


Antigone,and Other Portraits of Women The Heart of Toil. 


By Pavt Bourget. From the French by William Marchant. | By Octave THANET. Illustrated by A. B. Frost and ©. 8. Rein 


12mo, $1.50. P 1.50, 
|| According to the ingenious idea which binds these stories together, hart. 12mo, $1. 
= et is it Be yy h rar 4 ees S Se aes SS “ She has presented to the reading public a series of truthful pletures of life 


and each is drawn with charming and sympathetic insight. among the solid middle-class people of the West, who constitute its strength and 
M. Monon in Literature says: “ Antigone may be considered masterpiece of are the hope of its future. They are wholesome, cheery stories of men who are 
psychological analysis and dramatic exposition.’ men in the widest sense.”—St. Louia Globe- Democrat. 





Music and Manners in the Classical Period. 


Essays. By H. E. Keensret, author of ‘‘ How to Listen to Music.’’ 12mo, $1.50. 


“*Haydn’s diary is a delicious revelation of the life and manners in the London of hisday. . . . There are also excellent chapters on Thayer, 
the biographer of Beethoven, the Beethoven museum at Bonn, and the influence of Goethe and Liszt as traced ina visit to Wiemar. Taking it all in 
‘all, this is an uncommonly valuable book.” —New York Times. 
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A New Book by F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


The Story of Rome. 


Dr. S. Weir MitcHELL, who read the proofs of the book, writes: 


‘‘ 7 have not for a long while read a book which pleased me more than Mr. Crawford's ‘Roma,’ It is cast ina 
form so original and so available that it must surely take the place of all other books about Rome which are 
needed to help one to understand its story and its archeology. . . . The book has for me a rare interest.” 


AVE ROMA IMMORTALIS. 


Studies from the Chronicles of Rome. 
By FRANCIS MARION CRAWFORD, 


Author of ‘ Saracinesca,"’ ‘‘ Casa Braccio,”’ ‘“‘ Corleone,” etc., etc., etc. 








In Two Volumes, Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price $6.00, e7. 





“The author ts Illustrated with 


full-page photogra- 
vures, a map, and 


always absorbingly 
interesting:  espe- 


cially so when he many drawings x 


the text. 





writes of Rome.” — 











Chicago Tribune. 





[ Specimen of the headpiece to one of the fourteen divisions of Mr. Crawford’s 
text, corresponding to one of the Regions or Wards of the City, each of which 
has its special device. The above shows that of the Region V, Pontx.] 


«« We are grateful when Mr. Crawford writes of Italy. The poetry and enchantment of the land are all his 
own; has the life, the beauty, the heart, and the soul of Italy at the tips of his fingers.’’—Los Angeles Express. 


born in Italy, where his childhood and youth were spent in the Eternal City. For many years he has been 

a close student of the old Latin and Italian Chronicles, in many of which there are true stories more tremen- 

dous than any writer of fiction would dare to invent, and his own memory runs back to a state of society 
which already seems almost as remote as the middle ages. He begins with a brief historical study of the rise of Rome, 
with sketches of some of the men who made her greatness, and afterwards takes in turn the fourteen different regions 
or wards into which the city is divided, describing the characteristic buildings of each as they have been in different 
ages, and as we see them now, and giving the histories of the people who lived and fought and loved and died in 
them, leaving their names and their memories to haunt the stones forever. Mr. Crawford’s enthusiasm for his sub- 
ject, together with his skill and experience as a novelist, enable him to breathe life into these shadowy figures of 
romance. The book will be a delightful companion in rambles about the city, while its historical value entitles it 
to a permanent place in every library, both large and small. 


tt ESE volumes are unlike any of the numerous books which have been written about Rome. The author was 





A LIMITED EDITION OF ONE HUNDRFD AND FIFTY COPIES, NUMBERED, PRINTED ON HAND-MADE 
DECKEL-EDGED PAPER, AND BOUND IN CARDINAL SILK, WITH THE FULL-PAGE PHOTOGRAVURES PRINTED 
ON INDIA PAPER, 1S FOR SALE AT $12.50 each. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR IT SHOULD BE REFERRED TO BOOKSELLERS AT ONCE, AS LESS THAN FIFTY 
COPJES OF THIS EDITION STILL REMAIN FOR SALE, 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 20, 1898. 


The Week. 


The Spanish Commissioners at Paris 
are arguing away just as if it made any 
difference who wins the legal debate. In 
the end we shall throw the sword in to 
tip the scale, which makes their stub- 
bornness in- presenting legal objections 
to our demands seem peculiarly absurd. 
They have now, for example, asked our 
Commissioners, to whom is Spain to 
cede the sovereignty of Cuba? Not to 
the United States, for we do not want to 
take over a sOvereignty that carries a 
big debt with it. It must be to the Cu- 
bens then, infer the Spanish; but if so, 
why are not the Cubans here to take it? 
No, it is not to the Cubans, either, reply 
our Commissioners. What, cry the as- 
tonished Spaniards, is there such a thing 
as a dormant sovereignty? Can we cede 
the sovereignty over Cuba to parties 
unnamed and unknown—hang it up in 
the air, as it were? They go on very 
confidently to affirm that such a thing as 
a dormant sovereignty is unknown to 
international law. This may seem to 
them a poser, but we are confident our 
Commissioners will crush them in re- 
joinder. Dormant sovereigns may be un- 
familiar to international law, but they 
may be seen in large numbers in the 





United States. Dormant sovereignty is | 


really in the same legal category as Re- 


publican apathy, so far as we can see. | 
Both are abnormal, but both exist. Be- | 


sides, the Spanish have got to get out of 


Cuba anyhow. They may. say that they | 


have international law on their side. We 
say, that's all right, but we have the 
island on our side. 





We apprehend that there is no differ- 
ence of opinion in this country on the 
question of assuming that part of the 
so-called Cuban debt which was incurred 
in suppressing local rebellions against 


the authority of Spain. Everybody re- | 
jects the proposal at once. All debts | 


incurred for other purposes, such as the 
building of railroads, docks, or other 
improvements, whether those improve- 
ments are now available or not, rest 
on a different basis. They ought to 


go with the island, and remain a charge | 


on its revenues. It does not follow that 
the United States ought to assume them 
or guarantee them, and we shall not as- 
sume them, but we ought to concede, so 
far as we are asked to do so, that such 
debts are a just charge upon the future 
government of the island. If Spain says 
that she must repudiate the Cuban war 
debt in whole or in part, or must scale 
down the interest, that is her lookout, 


SS <a 


The present Paris conference is analo- 
gous to the one which took place after 
our Revolutionary war. If Great Britain 


of her debt which was incurred in the 


ee 


The Nation. 


had presented a claim that that portion | 


war to suppress the uprising of the | 


| colonies should be assumed by the Unit- 


| ed States, she would have been smiled 
| and bowed out of the room. 


early government of Cuba and Porto 
Rico that it is a military government, 
putting at our disposal men like Gen. 
Wood. Army officers are, as a class, 
picked men, and their professional ca- 
reer relieves them of many of the temp- 
tations to which a civilian governor 
| would be subject. Having power as well 
as responsibility, and intelligence as 
well as opportunity, they are peculiarly 
fitted for the work of restoring order 
in Cuba and presiding over the period 
of transition in Porto Rico. Another 
very important consideration is that 
their army pay is high enough to be 
an adequate return, pecuniarily, for their 
services. Gen. Wood must now be in re 
ceipt of a salary amounting all told to 
$7,500. It is doubtful if Congress, in 
providing a civil establishment for Cuba, 
would consent to pay such a salary to a 
mere governor of a province. One rea- 
son, in fact, why first-class men are not 
found in our consular service is that the 
Government will not pay enough to get 
| first-class men. The case is very dif- 
ferent, as is well known, with the Eng- 
lish colonial service. To induce able men 
to risk life and health in arduous duties 
in unhealthy climates, a sufficient money 





reward must be offered them. Fortu- | 


| nately, as we say, the problem is tem- 

porarily solved for us in our temporary 
military government of Cuba and Porto 
Rico, by the very fact that it is a mili- 
tary government. The officers in com- 
mand both are well paid and have an 

opportunity to do a work even more 
| worth while than fighting battles. Some 
| general will have to do for Havana what 
| Gen. Wood has done for Santiago, and 
| what the English have done in Kingston 
| —convert a fever-hole into a city with 
|/no more than the ordinary risks to 
| health of a town in the tropics. 





There is an unfortunate ambiguity in 
/ the President’s attitude and speeches on 
his Western tour. This arises from the 
| fact that he has to make partisan ad- 
| dresses in the guise of a non-partisan. 
| When he exhorts his audiences to stand 


| 
| 
| 


| by bim until the “fruits of the war” are | 


secure, what does he mean? He really 
| means, of course, that people must not 
| vote the Democratic ticket in November. 

But he cannot say this directly, for two 


It is certainly a happy incident of our | 


reasons. One is that he is travelling 
about as a “war President,” the Chief 
Executive of a nation that has sunk all 
its “differences at home.” Besides that, 
the Democratic party is not committed 
against garnering the fruits of the war. 
It is divided or silent on that question, 


; as Mr. MeKinley very well knows. But 





the Democrats are displaying an uncom- 
mon desire to garner the fruits of the 
congressional elections, and that is real- 
ly what excites the apprehensions of the 
President. He scents a certain party dis- 
satisfaction if the Republicans find that, 
while they have been gathering tropical 
fruits in Cuba and the Philippines, the 
Democrats have been laying in a win- 
ter’s supply of native fruit in the shape 
of Representatives and Senators. But 
he can express his fears on this sub- 
ject only vaguely and indirectly, so that 
the net result is little more than to give 
his party a fright. 





The campaign in Pennsylvania grows 
more interesting every week. All autho- 
rities agree that the State has never, 
within the memory of people now living, 
been so interested in State affairs as it 
is now in the question whether Quay 
shall be given a fresh lease of power as 
ruler of the commonwealth. The Rev. 
Dr. Swallow is making speeches of the 
most vigorous sort; and his single-plank 
platform, “Thou shalt not steal,” is 
arousing great enthusiasm everywhere. 
Mr. Wanamaker is again on the stump, 
denouncing the machine and exposing 
its misdeeds with a directness and par- 
ticularity never before known. He does 
not hesitate to say that there are ‘‘400,- 
000 Republicans who to-day believe they 
cannot support the party nominee and 
preserve their self-respect.” In this 
speech, too, for the first time so far as 
we have observed, Mr. Wanamaker men- 
tioned the Independent nominee for 
Governor in a way that was practically 
equivalent to endorsing his candidacy, 
saying of him: “Dr. Swallow has touch- 
ed a popular chord by striking fearless- 
ly at the heart of corruption, and con- 
vincing every voter in the State that he 
is opposed to Quayism and everything 
the word implies.” 





Mr. Edward M. Shepard made a very 
effective answer to the arguments which 
Seth Low and other advocates of 
“straight Republicanism” are advancing 
in favor of voting for the whole Platt 
ticket this year, for members of the Le- 
gislature and Congress as well as for 
State officers, in his speech in Brooklyn 
last Thursday. He called attention to 
the fact that all our State elections, un- 
der the new Constitution, occur in even 
years—that is, in years in which there 
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is either a Congresional or a Presiden- 
tial election, and added: 

“If the argument be good for anything, 
then it is good for this: that, as a matter 
of permanent policy solemnly adopted by us, 
the elections in this State are to be like the 
elections in Maine and Vermont in the Sep- 
tember preceding the national election—mere 
skirmishes preliminary to the Presidential 
battle, and in which the special welfare of 
the State has no part.” 


That is the position in which the Re- 
publican managers desire to place the 
State permanently. We used to be ask- 
ed regularly, when city elections oc- 
curred in Presidential years, to sacrifice 
this city to the cause of high tariff or 
some other national issue. Now we are 
asked to sacrifice both the city and the 
State, so far as the efforts of our repre- 
sentatives in the Legislature are con- 
cerned, in order that sound money may 
be upheld in Congress. Two years hence 
we shall be asked to sacrifice the gov- 
ernorship and Legislature again on that 
or some other national ground, and so on 
indefinitely. And in every recurring 
election, our bosses, secure in the be- 
lief that the people will listen to the 
appeal, will put up their most subser- 
vient tools for the Legislature, and thus 
maintain their ownership of it and per- 
petuate their ability to collect “contri- 
butions,” 





Judge Van Wyck made one observa- 
tion in his Brooklyn speech which will 
delight the Boys of all parties, and will 
serve as a sure indication to all civil- 
service reformers that they need expect 
no aid from him after election. He 
spoke of himself as one who “believes 
that the sentiment of forbearance is one 
of the cardinal principles of the social 
compact; that the willingness to live and 
let live is an essential attribute of every 
true son of a republic, lacking only in 
the arrogant, narrow-minded, and ego- 
tistical who may be dominated by the 
sentiment, ‘I am holier than thou,’ a way 
of thinking which has no place among 
freemen,” There never was a spoilsman 
who did not loathe the “holier-than- 
thou men.” Gov. Black could with diffi- 
culty express the contempt he felt for 
them, and Abe Gruber has been making 
unsuccessful efforts to entirely free his 
mind on the same subject for many 
years. The Judge shows that his heart 
is in the right place when he picks out 
this phrase to express his feelings, and 
he displayed the kind of “sand” which 
his illustrious brother, our Mayor, pos- 
sesses when he used it in the presence 
of Edward M. Shepard, who was to speak 
in advocacy of him a moment later. Mr. 
Shepard is one of the most useful “ho- 
lier-than-thou” men we have ever had in 
the Democratic party, and we should 
like to know how he regards the Judge 
as a possible civil-service reformer. 


Judge Daly’s impressive words in ac- 
cepting the Republican nomination for 
reélection ought to stir the indignation 








of every honest citizen. He is denied a 
reélection by Croker because he would 
not do Croker’s bidding and make Mike 
Daly, a notoriously incompetent and 
worthless person, a clerk in his court. 
That is the issue. As Judge Daly puts 
it: 

“It is simply and solely a question whether 
the freedom of the judicial office is assailed. 
The judge who has done his duty fearlessly 
and has been deaf to every consideration but 
justice, stands for an immutable principle, 
and any nomination of candidates against 
him for the purpose of defeating him, is none 
the less calculated to destroy the independ- 
ence of the judiciary, and is a menace to 
the public safety.” | 


Croker’s absolute control of judicial 
nominations, as well as of all others, is 
undisputed. He has made no attempt to 
conceal it. Last year, when, for reasons 
of his own, he desired to confer a Su- 
preme Court Judgeship upon Francis 
M. Scott, he refused to allow Judge An- 
drews to be renominated, and gave his 
place to Scott. This year, when he 
wishes to punish Judge Daly, he returns 
to Andrews and puts him forward. No- 
body knew until the last moment what 
the Tammany judicial ticket would be. 
Croker was balancing the claims of the 
various aspirants, and was making up 
his mind as to the most politic selection 
for him to effect. The final choice was 
entirely his own, as it has been for 
years. 





Mr. Croker is evidently willing to have 
the issue which he has raised in regard 
to Judge Daly’s candidacy made so plain 
that the people of the city cannot mis- 
understand it. In a carefully prepared 
statement, published on Saturday, he 
says: 

“IT never asked Justice Daly to do any- 
thing for me personally or politically in my 
life. I suppose he refers to a request made 
of him by Tammany Hall to appoint Michael 
T. Daly a clerk in his court. If that 
was what he meant, Tammany Hall has no 
apology to make for the request. Justice 
Daly was elected by Tammany Hall, after 
he was discovered by Tammany Hall, and 


Tammany Hall had a right to expect 
proper consideration at his hands.”’ 


That is free confession that Judge 
Daly’s offence was solely his refusal to 
appoint Mike Daly to a clerkship. Of 
course, Tammany Hall is a euphemism 
for Croker, for he is absolute boss of it. 
“Proper consideration” from a judge 
means willingness to do whatever Croker 
asks, no matter whether it be a clerk- 
ship for Mike Daly, or “protection” for a 
criminal involved in the law, or what 
not. Croker lays it down as a recog- 
nized principle that when he puts a man 
on the bench he “has a right to expect 
proper consideration at his hands.” The 
matter has never before been disclosed 
to the people of the city with quite such 
brutal frankness as this. 





The (ate John M. Forbes of Boston was, 
by occupation, a business man, but a 
business man to whom business was al- 
ways something more than a mere means 
Beginning, a8 a 


of making money, 





youth, in the China trade which his Bos- 
ton uncles had already built up, he be- 
came later a great developer of the rail- 
road system in the West, while Michigan 
and Illinois were still only emerging 
from the period of frontier life. It was 
Mr. Forbes who pushed through a region 
of straggling villages the Michigan Cen- 
tral, half a century ago, and who later 
was the chief agent in building up the 
great Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
system in the still further West. He’ 
made money in making railroads, but he 
would have taken no satisfaction in be- 
ing a “railroad man” of the far too com- 
mon type, whose only interest in rail- 
roads is as a means of profitable stock 
speculations. He enjoyed the construc- 
tion of great lines of communication in 
new regions because he felt that he was 
thus helping to build up great States. 
He took of necessity a lively interest in 
public affairs, and gave generously in a 
thousand ways for public ends. During 
the civil war he was the wise adviser 
and efficient assistant of Gov. Andrew in 
Massachusetts and of President Lincoln 
at Washington. In 1884 he turned from 
the party with which he had so long 
been identified, because it had lowered 
its standard in its nomination for the 
Presidency. The infirmities of age had 
withdrawn Mr. Forbes from the activi- 
ties of life, but his interest in them re- 
mained keen to the end. His was a type 
of patriotism that cannot be said to be 
multiplying, and all good causes on this 
continent are the poorer for his taking 
off. 





An interesting passage in a speech by 
Lord Randolph Churchill has been re- 
vived in England, which current events 
render worthy of consideration in this 
country as well: 


“Out of the life of every German, every 
Frenchman, every Italian, every Austrian, 
and every Russian, the respective govern- 
ments of those countries took three years 
for compulsory military service. If they es- 
timated that thrée years at eight hours a day 
for six days a week, they would find that it 
came to this—that out of the life of every 
European in those nations he had mentioned 
no less than 7,500 hours were taken for com- 
pulsory military service, during which time 
the individual so deprived was, for pur- 
poses of contributing to the well-being of the 
community as a whole by his labor, as idle, 
as useless, as unprofitable as if he had never 
been born. But in our free and happy coun- 
try, where the freedom of existence has prac- 
tically no reasonable limit, and where only 
a minute portion of the population embraced 
a military career, every man who lived to 
the age of twenty-three or twenty-four 
years possessed, as an extra capital over the 
inhabitants of foreign countries, at least 
7,500 hours more during which he could con- 
tribute to his own well-being and to the 
general well-being of the community.”’ 


It has always been the boast of our re- 
public that we had no large standing 
army, and that we should never run the 
risk of compulsory military service for 
our young men. But now many of our 
statesmen are declaring that we must 
have a large standing army; Senator 
Hawley of Connecticut, for example, 
gays that we must have 100,000 reguy 
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lars to keep order in the East and West 
Indies. Meanwhile the regulars we al- 
ready have are trying to get out of the 
service—92 discharges of sueh troops in 
a single day last week, a Washington 
correspondent reports. If we are to 
send 100,000 regulars to Cuba, Porto 
Rico, and the Philippines, how are we 
going to get them except by a recourse 
to that compulsory military service 
which has proved such a strain upon the 
young men of Continental nations? 


Expansionist morals sometimes read 
very queerly in cold type. Here is Capt. 
Younghusband in the Contemporary ex- 
plaining the morality of partitioning 
China. He says that the Chinese have 
simply no right to their own country, 
holding it and using it as they do. 


“When a section of the human race | 


occupies one of the richest parts of the 
whole earth, makes only very partial 
use of the riches it contains, and refuses 
to let others come and exploit it, that 
section must be made to give up its 
exclusive pretensions.” Capt. Young- 
husband is a great traveller and a high 
authority on China, but when he under- 
takes to teach us morals as well as geo- 
graphy, we demur. His principle is 
fearfully elastic. What country is safe 
if it may properly be despoiled for mak- 
ing only a partial use of its riches, and 
keeping out those who wish to exploit 
it? Spain is not; she is the lawful prey 
of the first comer who could better de- 
velop her neglected natural resources. 
France is not, nor Germany, nor the 
United States, who all, by their protec- 
tive tariffs, “refuse to let others come 
and exploit” them. In fact, we are not 
sure that even England would be safe 
at the hands of a rigorous Chinese logi- 
cian. Are English game-preserves and 


great areas of land out of cultivation to- | 
lerable from the standpoint of the | 


swarming Chinese? Capt. Younghusband 
lays it down that “every inhabitant of 
the earth must have a fair opportunity 
of sharing in the limited amount of pro- 
ducts which the earth affords.” If Li 
Hung Chang could not, on this ground, 
demand cessions of English territory 
with as good a right as Capt. Younghus- 
band demands Chinese territory, why 
not? Only because he has not the guns 
to make his morals good. 





At the dinner given in London the 
other evening to Prof. Virchow by the 
medical men, Surgeon-General Jameson 
of the Army Medical Staff spoke of the 
work of his department in the recent 
Indian and Egyptian campaigns. In all 
the operations on the Indian frontier 
there had not been one case of septic 
disease from beginning to end. So bril- 
liant a success could not, of course, be 


| had been excellent. Dr. Jameson attri- 
, buted the efficiency of the staff simply to 
the fact that it was completely organized 
and kept fully abreast of the time, me- 
dically. It learned by its own misfor- 
tunes, and also, he added, by the mis- 
fortunes of others. The Americans had 
twice furnished them an object-lesson 
how not “to improvise an efficient medi- 
cal service with outside material.’’ Thus 
| we see that even our good friends the 
“english are aware of the scandalous 
| breakdown of our army management. It 
is, as the Philadelphia Medical Journal 
| reasserts, the enormous death-rate in 
the military camps which constitutes the 
crying shame of the conduct of the war. 
This is the thing which the President's 
committee must explain if it can. 





Mr. Asquith followed Lord Rosebery 
| last week in speaking up for continuity 
in foreign policy, and in applauding Lord 
| Salisbury for the strong tone he had 
| adopted in his dispatches about the 
| French at Fashoda. Both Mr. Asquith 
/and Rosebery are competitors for the 
| leadership of the Liberal party, and 
| their speeches, stoutly imperialistic as 
they are, will not fail to be given a 
political significance at home as well as 
abroad. Lord Rosebery has probably a 
better “record” as a Liberal Imperial- 
ist than any prominent man in his party. 
He was early a patron of Imperial Fede- 
ration and has been astute enough not 
| to antagonize, as Mr. Morley and Mr. 
| Bryce have done, the recent Indian and 
Egyptian campaigns and policies. With 
the tide of Imperialism running as 
strongly as it is in England, Rosebery’s 
chances of resuming the leadership of 
| his party are brighter than they would 
be if it were a question simply of per- 
| sonal ascendency or domestic politics. 


| 
| 
| 


What seems certain about Egypt is 
that nobody who wants to fight England 
can well fight her there. The war will 
have to be carried on in some other part 
of the world, and the only part where 
she seems vulnerable is India; but even 
there the difficulties of reaching the field 
of action, as long as England controls 
| Egypt, seem insurmountable. If France 
| has military power anywhere, it is in 
France. She has, of course, a basé in 
Algeria and Tunis, but it is a base which 





| 
| needs to be supported by a navy. Un- 


der these circumstances, it seems very 
unlikely that France wants really to 
quarrel with England about Fashoda or 
anything else, but it does seem as if 
she wished to seem to her own people 
to be ready to quarrel. “A vigorous for- 


, eign policy” is popular in any powerful 


democracy. Every democratic people, of 
all things, expects its Government to 
stand no nonsense from foreigners, or 





reported from the banks of the Nile, 


where there is enteric fever all the year | 


round, but even with Kitchener’s army | 
the results achieved by the medical staff 


at all events to show that it is not afraid 


of them, and that it would take very lit- 


tle to make it fight them. The nagging . 
‘are willing to risk their money, 


of England ever since the occupation of 
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Egypt has been incessant, probably for 
this reason, and has been stimulated by 
Lord Salisbury’s extraordinary peace- 
ableness. The matter now seems to have 
reached a crisis, and the crisis will prob- 
ably end the whole trouble. 


What the Fashoda affair suggests as 
remarkable ia the incapacity for ener- 
getic initiative which seems to have 
come over the French nation under the 
republic. It has always been restless, 
but under the monarchies it accomplish- 
ed something. In our own time it freed 
Italy and bolstered up the Pope, start- 
ed an empire in Mexico, and had a 
powerful say in Continental politics. In 
no thirty years of its history has it been 
so anxious to do something great as in 
the last thirty, and in none have its 
efforts after greatness been so abortive 
The way the country has taken refuge 
under the army in the Dreyfus affair, 
and the nature of the expedient to which 
it has thought it necessary to resort, in 
order to keep the army in good humor, 
furnish an extraordinary illustration of 
the loss of national self-confidence. And 
over all hangs that dreadful certainty 
that any government in France which 
goes to war and does not succeed at once, 
will perish. This certainty has probably 
more to do with keeping the peace than 
any other cause. The only military ven- 
ture she would attempt would probably 
be one like ours—an attack on some 
small or weak Power like Spain. 


The comic aspects of the Emperor Wil- 


‘jiam’s journey to Palestine do not blind 


European observers to the shrewd stroke 
of business he is in a fair way to trans- 
act with the Sultan. German interests 
in Asia Minor are already large. A ralil- 


| way from Constantinople to the upper 


waters of the Euphrates is already build- 
ing, financed by the Deutsche Bank, and 
will be completed in five years. It is 
hinted in Berlin that the Kaiser is going 
to ask the Commander of the Faithful 
to give him a port on the Syrian coast— 
none other than Haifa, where there is al- 
ready a prosperous German colony. Hal- 


| fa is just south of Acre, which Napoleon 
| called the “key of Syria,” and it is from 


Haifa, as Major Conder declared twenty 
years ago, that the true all-rail route to 
the East must start. Putting these things 
together, Germans are talking of the 
Emperor’s visit to Jerusalem as marking 
one step more in the resolute turning of 
their country towards markets and in- 
fluence in the Orient. They are calculat- 
ing how many colonists could be sup- 
ported in the fertile territory to the 
northwest of Syria, and are arguing that, 
if strongly posted in Palestine, they will 
be at the meeting-point of the great 
lines of railway communication certain 
to be built in time from Hong Kong and 
Cape Colony. These may be dreams, but 
they are dreams upon which investorg 
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NOVEL LEGISLATION, 


The Governor of Illinois is to-day, by 
general admission, one of the most 
worthless politicians in the country. 
Not one of them has been mixed up in 
more shady schemes, or has excited more 
alarm and anxiety among that portion of 
the people of the State who love their 
country and wish to live by honest in- 
dustry. He is what is commonly called 
“self-educated,” but no one ever knows 
anything about the education of a self- 
educated man except what comes out 
through his conduct; and what has come 
out through Tanner’s conduct makes his 
education seem exceedingly defective. 
How he became Governor of Illinois, this 
is not the place to explain. He became 
so in what we may call the usual way— 
the way Tillman became Governor of 
South Carolina, and Flower and Hill 
Governors of New York; but Tanner is 
about as low down as governorships 
have gone. Now we advise every man 
who loves his country not to refuse to 
read anything about Tanner because it 
makes him low-spirited or “pessimistic,” 
or makes him doubt whether we can 
gafely “expand” or “elevate” mankind, 
or makes him dislike his Nation. Read- 
ing about these things is just as promi- 
nent a part of a good citizen’s duty as 
fighting in Cuba or Manila; and a young 
man who refused to fight in Cuba or 
Manila would have been visited with 
scorn, Reading about the Tanners and 
watching the Tanners is, in fact, at this 
period of our history, just as sacred a 
duty as charging batteries or sinking 
ships. It is not pleasant reading, but 
duty reading seldom is. 

It must be remembered, too, that there 
is not a particle of truth in the story 
the “expansionists” are trying to spread 
that, if we expand, we shall get rid of 
the Tanners, and that their tricks will 
become too “parochial” to trouble us. 
There could hardly be a grosser error. 
This is like supposing that you can get 
rid of vermin by taking a walk. The 
only way to get rid of vermin is by 
changing your clothes and taking baths. 
This is not a pleasant simile, but it is 
as pleasant as the thing we seek to il- 
lustrate. You cannot get rid of a Tan- 
ner by seizing territory at the other end 
of the earth. You might annex the 
whole of Asia, and raise an army of 
200,000 men, and the Tanners would let 
you do it gladly on condition that you 
would let them alone. For the more 
absorbed you were in “elevating man- 
kind,” the freer course they would have 
in carrying on their little games and try- 
ing their social experiments, 

What are their social experiments? 
you will ask. Well, here is one of them: 
There is a mining company in Illinois 
which within a few weeks has had a 
strike among its white workmen. The 
strike had been attended with a good 
deal of parleying, during which the Gov- 
ernor kept supplying interviews to the 





newspapers, in which he gave the com- 
pany and the workmen plainly to under- 
stand that he would under no circum- 
stances protect the employers against 
violence in case they brought men from 
other places to take the places of the 
strikers. The employers, nevertheless, 
perhaps thinking he would be better than 
his word, brought negro workmen from 
Alabama to Illinois, where there has 
been complaint for thirty years that the 
negroes in the South did not get fair 
play. When the negroes came along in 
the train, the white citizens, many of 
whom propose to “elevate” the Tagals, 
collected on a high place, and, momenta- 
rily neglecting the Tagals, opened a 
heavy fire on the negroes, but drew 
upon themselves a fire from the stock- 
aded mine which killed or wounded se- 
veral of their number. Here Tanner 
comes on the scene. Before the battle 
he issued a proclamation, in spite of his 
want of education, promulgating princi- 
ples of government which will doubtless 
be introduced among the Tagals. Cer- 
tainly, if his is a good way to govern 
American citizens, it is also a good way 
to govern the Tagals. Tanner is, in 
other words, taking on himself calmly 
and bravely the responsibilities thrust 
upon us by Dewey’s victory, as are 
Griggs of New Jersey and thousands of 
other publicists all over the country. 
They place their juridical capacities at 
the disposal of the republic. But Tanner 
is first in the field. What is his con- 
tribution to the science of government, 
of which the Tagals will undoubtedly 
have the benefit after it has been tho- 
roughly tried in Illinois? This: 

“It sometimes becomes necessary for an 
executive to enforce the law in advance of its 
enactment. Public sentiment crystallizes into 
law. I am thoroughly satisfied that the 
public sentiment of the good, patriotic citi- 
zens of our State is overwhelmingly opposed 
to this system; that if the operators import 
this labor they do it at their peril and re- 
ceive no aid from this State while I am Gov- 
ernor. 

We see here that the Governor anti- 
cipates what he knows to be the wishes 
of the community, and legislates ad hoc, 
so to speak, to meet a pressing emer- 
gency. But there is hardly a doubt that 
he can foresee “the crystallizing of sen- 
timent” on other subjects as well as this, 
and thus save the Legislature an enor- 
mous amount of trouble. This seems to 
us, in fact, to offer a ready way out of 
the difficulty about biennial sessions. 
The Governor openly refuses protection 
to a large class of American citizens, not 
Tagals, following their lawful callings, 
on grounds which seem to him good, 
and he threatens to take the field 
against them, at the head of an armed 
force, should they attempt to exercise 
the rights secured to them by the old 
State Constitution! Whether this will 


“elevate” the people of Illinois we do not 
like to say without further observation, 
but the entrance into our forum of these 
new principles of public polity deserves 





the careful examination of all those who 
are interested in extending our empire. 








ON THE RIGHT BASIS. 


The formal utterances of both of our 
New York candidates for Governor are 
in the direction of a campaign on State 
issues alone. Col. Roosevelt, in a speech 
in this city, made direct mention of the 
canal frauds,and pledged himself square- 
ly to punish the officials guilty of com- 
mitting them, in case of his election. 
Speaking of the course he should pursue 
as Governor, he said: 

“The one indispensable requisite in every 
public servant with whom I have to deal 
will be honesty. Much has been said as to 
the mismanagement of the canals. I would 
in no manner prejudge the case, but if upon 
investigation I shall find that either the sys- 
tem or the methods of administration are 
wrong, then they shall be changed, and if it 
shall prove that any man has been dis- 
honest he shall most assuredly be punished. 
So it shall be with every other office that 
comes under me.” 

The only criticism to be made upon 
this declaration is its assumption that 
the frauds are still matters to be proved. 
This is untenable in view of the findings 
of Gov. Black’s commission, a body 
chosen by the Governor in person to in- 
vestigate the doings of the Governor’s 
own appointees, and consequently above 
all suspicion of hostility to the officials 
implicated. This commission in its re- 
port said: “The facts we have ascertain- 
ed and reported account for the improp- 
er expenditure of $1,000,000, exclusive 
of moneys paid out for ordinary and ex- 
traordinary repairs, which amount to 
not less than $1,500,000.” It also said 
that all the abuses which resulted in 
this “improper expenditure” could have 
been prevented by proper administra- 
tion, adding: “The failure to so act 
unites the Superintendent of Public 
Works [Aldridge] with the State En- 
gineer [Adams] in a common responsi- 
bility.”’ Of Aldridge’s guilt in the matter 
there is not a particle of doubt. We do 
not believe there is any in Col. Roose- 
velt’s mind. Neither do we believe that 
if he is elected Governor he will consent 
to reappoint Aldridge, whose term will 
expire with Gov. Black’s. Payn’s term, 
on the contrary, will run a year after the 
new Governor takes office, and disposi- 
tion of him is likely to prove a more 
troublesome question to the Colonel, if 
he becomes Governor, than that of Ald- 
ridge. 

The straightforward manner in which 
Judge Van Wyck, in his letter of ac- 
ceptance, has taken hold of the canal 
question, and, indeed, of other State is- 
sues, will compel Col. Roosevelt to fulfil 
to the letter his avowed determination 
to speak with perfect frankness upon all 
of them during his present tour through 
the State. This will be a distinct 
gain for the people in every way, 
for it will concentrate their attention 
upon the real problem before them, that 


of good State government, and’ will put 
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aside all questions of “empire,” and 
“war,” and “manifest destiny,” which 
have no more to do with the result than 
the doctrine of eternal punishment has. 
Judge Van Wyck’s letter is a model of 
its kind. If he could be separated from 
his Tammany company, if positive as- 
surance could be given that, if elected 
Governor, he would be his own master, 
his letter would be an almost unanswer- 
able document in favor of his election. 
There is no demagogism in it, no ex- 
traneous matter, nothing except a 
frank, intelligent, and adequate presen- 
tation of the real questions at issue. He 
assumes, quite properly, that the facts 
of canal frauds have been established 
by the report of the Governor’s com- 


mission, and makes an effective point — 


when he says that the managers of the 
Republican party refuse to accept the 
report as “conclusive of anything,” and 
adds: 


“When we further remember that the 
errors and frauds and partisan misuses of 
power, traced home and fixed by the com- 
mission, were all committed by the support- 
ers, representatives, and followers of the 
gentlemen who controlled the convention 
from whose platform I have just quoted, it 
might seem as if the appeal for a new lease 
of power were addressed rather to the lovers 
of comedy than to men with whom the con- 
duct of public affairs is a serious business.”’ 


The Judge comes out squarely against 
the Raines liquor law as “partisan in its 


| ligence read the Democratic plank in fa- 


purposes and oppressive in many direc- | 
tions,” declafes himself in ‘‘complete ac- | 
cord” with the biennial-sessions amend- | 
ment, and commends .the platform’s de- | 


claration in favor of “honest civil-ser- 
vice laws.” As we have said, if he stood 
by himself, if he were not known to be 
the personal choice of Croker, if his bro- 


vor of them and Judge Van Wyck's soi- 
emn approval of it without a smile? Gov. 
Black was undoubtedly an enemy of ci- 
vil-service reform, and did his utmcst to 
undo all that had been accomplished in 
its name, but is Tammany any more of 
a friend to it, and what Democratic Gov- 
ernor have we had in this State since 
Cleveland who was in any sense its 
friend? As between Roosevelt and Van 
Wyck on that issue, every civil-service 
reformer will pin his faith to the for- 


mer. We need no pledge of any kind 


from him that he will continue to be 
faithful to the cause for which he has 
fought so persistently throughout his 
career. 

In short, when we get the campaign 
down to State issues alone, we narrow 
it mainly to a question of character in 
the candidates, as shown by the ex- 


| perience of each in public office; and the 


weight of evidence is here very largely 
in favor of Roosevelt. Behind each man 
stands a disreputable and corrupt boss 
who will do his utmost to control him. 
The question for each doubting voter to 
ask himself is, Which of the two men 
is more likely to break away from his 
boss and act in the interest of the peo- 
ple? We do not see how any real in- 
dependent can answer this question in 
favor of Croker’s nominee. 


THE BOSS AND THE BAR. 


If it has not been long foreseen, it 
might have been, that a boss without 


'a bar association would never be able 


| to do his full duty. 


ther, also the personal choice of Croker, | 


were not Mayor of this city, with a term 


of office running through the term of the | 


next Governor, this letter would be an 


a series of fair professions and promises 
from a man of excellent character who 


has for years been content to train with | pe js to nominate judges, than a club, 
the most disreputable gang of politicians | ¢5, instance, and yet Mr. Croker has a 


As long as judges 
are nominated by him he will need a bar 
association to put them through while a 
bar association is in existence which 
presumes to pass on his selections. In 


fact, it has been perfectly plain to most 
almost unanswerable campaign docu- | 


ment. As it is, it is nothing more than | 


this country has ever known, and has | 


consented to accept a nomination for 
Governor from the leader of that gang, 


who is himself the worst specimen we | 


have yet had of the party boss. These 
are conditions of environment which 
make it impossible to treat Judge Van 
Wyck’s professions and promises as 
worth anything like their face value. 
Undoubtedly, he would rid us of Repub- 
lican canal rascals, but what kind of 
men would he give us in their stead? 
Is there anything to choose between 
Platt officials and Croker officials? Can 


people that, as soon as the boss system 
reached full power, a good bar associa- 
tion would be necessary to its efficiency. 
It is far more necessary to the boss, if 


very fine club. He has already arranged 
to do almost without newspapers, which 


| to it. 


terfering with such matters at all, but, 
in times like the present, men will pre- 
sume and meddle. There is no mode, as 
yet, of preventing the formation of such 
associations, but we see from the way 
the one now in existence is behaving, 
what happens when their organization 
is permitted without proper supervision. 
In the first place, they have gone and 
made it an exclusive and comparatively 
small body. A large portion of the bar 
is excluded from it, including a very 
large body of our young shysters, who 
are kept out by these superfine gentle- 
men simply because they are trying to 
earn a living. What is alleged against 
them is that they have no “character,” 
as if character had anything to do with 
citizenship or eligibility for office; as 
if Mr. Croker himself had any character 
or ever felt the need of one. Moreover, 
as has been pointed out, many members 
of the bar are outside of the association 
for no earthly reason except that they 
have been doing something which these 
“namby-pamby fellows” consider disre- 
putable, although their standing in Tam- 
many Hall is perfectly good. The notion 
that a judge should have a better cha- 
racter than other office-holders has been 
sedulously spread by these dandies, and 
has already done a good deal of mischief, 
and it is time there were an end put 
They have spread, too, a ridicu- 
lous notion that the lawyers know more 
than other people about the qualifica- 
tions of a judge. But everybody knows 
that a judge may be what they call “very 
learned in the law” and yet a perfect 
babe in politics, and may not stand well 
with either boss, and may, like Daly, be 
a perfect curmudgeon in the matter of 
obliging influential men. 


In short, there is only one remedy— 
to have your own bar association to en- 
dorse your own men, to furnish what 


| they call “character” and anything else 
| the voters seem to call for, to your own 


nominees. For instance, when the other 
fellows say your nominee has done 
something dishonest, your bar associa- 


| tion would pass a resolution saying they 


shows a considerable advance in the | 
science of government. In the early days | 
| ignorant of law, your own would pass 


of democracy, it used to be supposed 
that one of the essential propertiés of 
popular government was a free press. 


But Mr. Croker has shown clearly that | 
| most learned lawyers; that that story 


this is a mistake; that popular govern- 


| ment can be carried on just as well, or, 
| indeed, better, without it. 


The saving 


| of labor and expense in this is very 


we not trust Col. Roosevelt on this issue | 


more implicitly than we can Judge Van 
Wyck? Does anybody suppose that, hav- 
ing put Aldridge out of office, Roosevelt 


great. 

But he has gone on too long fancying 
he could do without a bar association. 
After he has made his nominations for 


| the bench, the interference of a bar as- 


would replace him with another man of | 


the same type? 
Then, too, in regard to “honest civil- 
service laws”—can any persom of intel- 


| sociation not under his control may, of 


course, frustrate his whole plan of cam- 


troublesome or insurbordinate. There 
ought not to be any bar association in- 


knew all about it, and that it was per- 
fectly right. If the Dandy Association 
said he had but little practice and was 


a resolution saying that his practice was 
one of the largest in the State, and that 
when he was sober, he was one of our 


about “the fraudulent divorce” had its 
foundation in an incident which took 
place when your man was travelling in 
India examining the laws of Manu; that 
the story that he gets drunk more than 
once a fortnight is made out of whole 
cloth, and has been hatched for political 
purposes, and that, in fact, the majority 
of the bar says he is one of our most 


| deeply read jurists. 
| paign, and make many of his judges 


A bar association that would do this 
work for the boss would be exactly what 
is wanted at a crisis like the present. 
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A bar association which does not con- 
tain the whole bar is, in fact, an ab- 
surdity in a democratic city like ours, 


where the principie of equality is firm- | 


ly established in the institutions. For 
what does such an association mean? 
Why, that some lawyers are better than 
others; that some may be trusted with 
money, and that some may not; that 
some know more law than others; that 
some are more acute than others, and 
some more eloquent than others; that 
some are drunk, and that some are sober, 
and so on. In fact,its business is the 
foul and unfair one of making discrimi- 
nations between individuals and com- 
municating them to the public. Well, 
this thing has gone far enough, and we 
trust Mr. Croker will carry out his in- 
tention of having a bar association of 
his own, which wiil mind what he says, 
and, in short, be a real association of 
our lawyers. Such an institution would 
fill a long-felt want. The boss system 
is now our established system of govern- 
ment, and no rational man will say that 
it is complete without a bar association 
of the boss’s attached to his club to do 
his professional “endorsing.” 





KIPLING’ S RETROCESSIONAL 

In the last number of Literature, pub- 
lished in this country by the Harpers, 
Mr. Kipling has a poem which is simply 
one long sneer at the proposal of the 
Czar that the nations disarm. The docu- 
ment which seemed to bring the age- 
long dream of poets and seers percepti- 
bly nearer realization is, to Mr. Kipling, 
only “The Truce of the Bear.” Through 
an allegory, powerfully worked out, he 
warns Great Britain to put no faith in 
the Czar’s sincerity. Matun, the blind 
and scarred beggar; made the fatal mis- 
take of pitying and trusting the bear 
“when he reared up like a man.” 


“Touched with pity and wonder, I did not fire 
reer 

I have looked no more on women—I have walked 
no more with men. 

Nearer he tottered and nearer, with paws like 
hands that pray— 

From brow to jaw, the steel-shod paw, it ripped 


my face away!"’ 


And the moral for England is: 


‘When he shows as seeking quarter, with paws 
like hands in prayer, 

That is the time of peril—the time of the Truce 
of the Bear!" 


This is really only a poetic setting 
of an old prose utterance of Mr. Kip- 
ling’s. In his story of “The Man Who 
Was” he wrote, “Let it be distinctly un- 
derstood that the Russian is a delight- 
ful person till he tucks in his shirt.” 
As long ago as that he was full of the 
idea of the Russians coming down 
through the Khyber Pass, and of the 
“terrible spree” there would be when the 
British met them. They were splendid 
fellows, those Russians, as long as it 
was only a question of fighting them 
like so many nomad Tartars; but when 
they set up for civilized Europeans, they 
became simply disgusting hypocrites. It 


| 





is because the Czar has not only tucked 
in his own shirt, but asked the nations 
each to tuck in its own, that he loses all 
his charm for Mr. Kipling. Is it not, 
however, a queer way for the poet to ex- 
press his disgust at a tucked-in shirt by 
untucking his own? 

That he does this in his latest poem 
it seems scarcely an exaggeration to say 
when one sets it over against the “Re- 
cessional.” At the time this justly fa- 
mous production was written, the shirts 
of all the poets in England were flap- 
ping in the wind. They were all dithy- 
rambic over the Jubilee, over Britain’s 
might, over the army and navy and the 
colonies and the expanding empire. But 
their shrill notes were at once extin- 
guished when the organ of the “Reces- 
sional” was set pealing, and they were 
told that, “drunk with sight of power,” 
they were but loosing “wild tongues,” 
and that it was only a “heathen heart” 


that 


“puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard.”’ 


Then the poet reminded us that ‘navies 
melt away,” and that “the Captains and 
the Kings depart,” while 


‘Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 
An bumble and a contrite heart.’’ 


Now it is all 


“There is no truce with Adam-zad, the bear that 
looks like a man,’’ 


and 
“Luck to the white man’s rifle!’’ 

The pity of it, however, goes beyond 
mere inconsistency or recantation. It is 
the seeming despite done to a noble 
sentiment. Nothing like the acclaim 
from the world’s best which greeted the 
Czar’s invitation to disarm was ever 
called forth by a public utterance of a 
great ruler. From the highest digni- 
taries of church and state, from men 
of light and leading all over the world, 
from poets and historians and orators, 
came the heart-felt thanks and praise. 
Even the Jingoes ceased their raging for 
one day, and paid the Czar the tribute 
of an astonished silence. Was it for 
a poet to flout his sincerity? Even if 
there be some ground for suspecting the 
entire frankness of the statesmen who 
surround the Czar, was it for a poet to 
dash the hopes and aspiration built up- 
on the Czar’s words? Not even the 
most cynical have ventured to question 
the personal sincerity of Nicholas. It 
seems to us a great misfortune that Mr. 
Kipling should appear to do so. Tenny- 
son, no doubt, meant the Czar of his 
time by the “giant liar” of “Maud.” He 
plainly called him “that o’ergrown 
Barbarian in the East” in his sonnet on 
“Poland.” But that was when the Czar 
openly stood for serfdom and aggres- 
sion, Who can doubt that Tennyson 
would have hailed the “Czar Disarmer” 
as one fulfilling his own vision of the 
time when the war-drum would throb no 
longer? He would never have made the 
mistake of supposing that a poet should 
chill, instead of warming with added 





glow, the most humane instincts and 
aspirations of the race. Politicians may 
sneer; statesmen may be compelled to 
distrust motives; but the poet whu 
sneers and is suspicious is lost. 

We presume that Mr. Kipling is a lit- 
tle burdened with the responsibilities 
of his position. He undoubtedly is, as 
Mr. Henley has called him, “the great 
living Laureate of Imperialism.” He in 
England and Capt Mahan in this coun- 
try show, in perhaps equal degree, 
though in such vastly different ways, 
that powerful writers may still mould 
public opinion. Imperialism, the Colo- 
nies, the far-flung battle line of the Bri- 
tish empire—these are Mr. Kipling’s 
poetical preserves, as it were, and he 
naturally resents intrusion upon them. 
But we think he might have chosen a 
happier way of advancing his cause than 
by implying that Imperialism neces- 
sarily means fighting, and that any 
ruler who professes to seek imperial 
ends by peaceful means is a hypocrite 
and a trickster. 


NOTES FROM RUSSIA. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., October 13, 1898. 


One of the objects of my European trip 
was to do some work in the prin- 
cipal libraries of England, Germany, and 
Russia. The further East one proceeds, the 
less accessible do the libraries become, and 
in St. Petersburg it would take as many 
months to get at the books one needs as it 
would take days at ‘the Harvard or Boston 
Public Library. My work there was in the 
Oriental department, which is under the su- 
pervision of Prof. Harkavy. It was only by 
his special courtesy that the catalogue could 
be inspected, for it was his vacation and no 
one else connected with the institution can 
grant access to it. The catalogue, what 
there is of it, is written on bits of paper, and 
is arranged in alphabetical order of the first 
word in the title-page—a most Satanic in- 
vention. After great waste of time a few 
books were selected for closer inspection, 
but in the absence of Prof. Harkavy they 
could not be shown, as no one besides him 
knows where they are to be found. 

While waiting for another day which Prof. 
Harkavy could give me at the library, I used 
my time to inspect the surroundings of the 
imperial city and to call on old friends. One 
of these I found living in Peterhof, the Czar’s 
summer residence. Hearing that I had be- 
come an American, he took me out to show 
me what he thought would interest me on 
that account, namely, the Washington tree. 
We crossed on a small ferry over the river 
which separates Tsaritsyn Island from the 
shore, There we inspected the pavilion 
where the imperial family sometimes takes 
tea, and where preparations were being made 
for the reception of the Rumanian King, for 
whose entertainment a stage had been built 
on the water fronting the pavilion; a ballet 
was to be given there. Within a few steps 
of the pleasure-house of the Autocrat there 
grows the Washington Oak. It is evidently 
some seventy years old, is strong and healthy, 
and a pretty bed of fuchsias is planted right 
at the foot of it. A brass tablet on a brass 
chain hanging down from the largest branch 
bears witne#® to its American descent. Op 
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the one side there is a Russian inscription; | the best theatres in Russia, and the choice 


on the other are the following German 
words: 


“Die eingelegte Eichel ist abgenommen 
von der Biche die das Grab des beriihmten 
Washington beschattet, und ist presentirt 
zum Zeichen der gréssten Verehrung seiner 
Majestét dem Kayser aller Reuszen 

von einen [sic/] Amerikaner.”’ 


The reverse of the tablet, in Russian, differs 
in two particulars: it has the adjective 
unforgettable instead of beriihmten, and 
speaks of Americans instead of an American. 
I could not learn by whom or when this 
acorn had been planted; probably some read- 
er of this note will be able to furnish in- 
formation in regard to this interesting case. 

An inquiry into the circulation of books 


at the libraries of Russia brought out the | 


fact that the most-read books are the works 


of the Polish author Sienkiewicz, then the | 


writings of Tolstoy; a few years ago it was 
Bellamy who attracted the greatest atten- 
tion. Most cherished after these standard 
writers is Chekhoff, but there is a new star 
rising on the literary horizon in Russia, and 
that is M. Gorki, who has made his début 
this year with two volumes of sketches and 
stories. He is a realistic writer of the ex- 
treme type. His subjects are all chosen 
from the lower strata of society. His scenes 
are laid in the bake-shop, along the levees, 
in the market-place. His descriptions of the 
sea are wonderful, and he paints it in all 
its varying moods. Another rising writer, 
in the field of historiography, is Prof. Mi- 
lukoff, whose ‘History of Russian Civiliza- 
tion’ marks a new era. The first volume of 
this work, written under difficulties, in exile, 
has in a very short space of time reached 
a third edition, and the whole, even before 
it is finished, is being translated into Ger- 
man and French. Having been an ardent ad- 
vocate of university extension in the English- 
American sense of the word, he was suspect- 
ed of dangerous tendencies, and was banirh- 
ed to his native province; he was then per- 
mitted to leave Russia and to accept a pro- 
fessorship in Bulgaria. But since the rap- 
prochement between the two countries, he 


has again been compelled to give up his po- | 


sition at the University, for the Russian 
Agent resident in Sofia represented him to 
the Minister of Education as a persona non 
grata to Russia. His only offence, his Bul- 
garian colleagues assured me, is that he did 
not pay the Agent a call upon his arrival in 
Sofia. 

The hopes that the young Emperor would 
do something for popular education have not 
yet been realized. The affair with Prof. Milu- 
koff and many others seem 4o indicate a re- 





of the plays is evidently such as not to ‘‘en- 
danger public morality.” Between the acts 
there were again various performances on 
the smaller stage. In spite of the paternal 
care in giving the people so much amuse- 
ment at so small a price, the masses are 
shy of taking advantage of these “summer 
theatres,’’ as they suspect some ulterior pur- 
pose of the Government. 


The people are being taken care of in an- | 


other way. The sale of spirituous drinks has 
become a Government monopoly. The noisy 
saloons are rapidly disappearing, for in the 
new shops no liquor is sold except in sealed 
bottles, which must be taken away from the 
premises before being consumed. The spirits 
are much purer, much stronger, and much 
cheaper than before. No doubt, the intention 
of the authorities is to deprive the saloon of 
all attractiveness, and, if drink there must 


be, to furnish at least pure liquor instead of | 


fusel. Opinions are divided as to the working | 


{ 


of this new departure. Some claim that by | 


diminishing the number of shops throughout 
the country, and by making it impossible for 
the saloonkeeper to attract his victims, this 


innovation tends to increase soberness. Oth- | 
ers, again, say that it costs much less to get | 
| beastly drunk, and the masses are availing | 


themselves beautifully of that privilege. In 


any case this is a very serious question for 


Russia, for the economic effects of drunken- 
ness on the country are just now appalling. 

Among the several unaccountable things 
one sees in Russia, one is struck forcibly 
with the differences in shop signs in the 
large cities. It appears that the Jews are 


made to write their names out in full, giv- | 


ing the Jewish forms of their given names 
instead of those actually in use by them, 
while the signs of the Gentiles bear only the 


initials. Upon asking for the cause of this, | 


some facetious person suggested that it was 
done to make it easier for rioters to dis- 
cover the stores to be looted. There seems 
to be no other explanation. LEO WIBNER. 
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it was for us alone to decide, and that Spain 
might do as she pleased in that island.” 


Mr. Lodge has something of a reputation 
for scholarship, and he cannot plead igno- 
rance if he perverts the facts of American 
history. I should be glad to know upon what 
evidence he bases this singular statement 
concerning the policy of our national Govern- 
ment. In 1825 and thereabouts we had 
most honorable administrations, with so good 
an anti-slavery man as John Quincy Adams 
for Secretary of State and then President. One 
would suppose that the South American 
champion, Gen. Bolivar, had enough military 
work on his hands without invading the 
island of Cuba, especially when he had no 
navy at command. Our “Slave Power’ has 
much to answer for, though rather later 
than at this particular time—it had no great 
control of our national policy thus early; 
nor have we supposed that any American 
administration labored very hard to preserve 
slavery in a foreign country for the benefit 
of Spain or any other European nation. To be 
sure, when the passion for territorial ag 
grandizement was strong, efforts were made 
to acquire Cuba, as part of this Union, by 
fair means or foul; and it is by no means 
certain that some of our national leaders 
now in influence have not been heading iate- 
ly in a similar direction, under a like de- 
lusion of “manifest destiny.’ It would be 
mournful if the Republican party, organized 
originally for free soil and free labor, should 
double upon the course it took during the 
civil war, and establish race subjection once 
more and government by oligarchy in this 
free Union. JAMES SCHOULER. 


Boston, October 14, 180s. 


BRITISH SYMPATHY WITH THE CON- 
FEDERACY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Str: Your correspondent, A. W. Savary, is 


| mistaken in ascribing to Senator Sumner 
| any inflammatory speech on the 7'rent affair, 


SENATOR LODGE ON OUR DEBT TO, 
; completely vindicated our own position as to 


| neutral ships, which had been maintained 


CUBA. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Sir: In a recent speech by Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge, at the Massachusetts Republi- 


can convention, a remarkable statement was 
made regarding American policy towards 


| Cuba early in this century. As reported at | 


length in a Boston newspaper, it reads as 


| follows: 


trogressive movement. At the same time | 


there is an evident desire to appease the 
masses, and that is done by opening for them 
theatres where, for the nominal sum of ten 
kopeks, or five cents, one can be well enter- 
tained from six in the afternoon until eleven 
at night. I visited the one in the Tavriche- 
ski Sad. In spite of the cheapness of ad- 


not spare ten kopeks were standing on the 
outside curiously eying the happy possessors 


‘‘What debt had we in Cuba? Men had for- | 


gotten the history; it had passed away in the 
midst of greater events; but in 1825, when 
the great movement of the Spanish-American 


revolution swept over South America and set 


all those populations free, it halted at the 
shoresof Cuba. Bolivar was ready to gothrough 
Mexico, was ready to invade that island, and 


| it would have been free without a substan- 
| tial struggle. Who checked the oncoming 


mission, a large crowd of those who could | 


of the admission fee. Within all was life. | 
The people were standing around a stage | 


on which there was going on a variety per- 
formance. At about nine o’clock the large 
theatre was opened; a dramatized form of 
the Russian fairy tale, “‘Konek Gorbunek,” 
was given there. The singing, the ballet, the 
whole performance could not be surpassed in 


i 
! 


wave? The United States. Why did we check 


it? Because that wave of Spanish-American | 
| revolution would wipe out freedom to slaves 


everywhere, and we were a slave power, and 
we made up our mind we would not free the 


black men in the island of Cuba. For that | 


reason we checked Mexico, we held back 


Bolivar, and we maintained black slavery in) 


Cuba. 

“More than that, we fastened the yoke of 
Spain upon the island of Cuba, and then we 
warned all other nations of the earth that 
they must never enter inside of that ring, 
that that was an American question 


or any threat of attack on England in retalia- 
tion therefor. His masterly speech of Janu- 
ary 9, 1862, confined itself to pointing out, 
with wealth of instances, that the demand 
made by Great Britain, and acceded to by us, 


throughout our history against Great Britain 
herself. 

As to any threat of war, Sumner wrote to 
John Bright in the midst of the excitement: 

“Does England mean war? If so, then I 
must despair. I am almost a Quaker in 
principle. Besides, my sympathies have al- 
ways been thoroughly English. On every ac- 
count 1 protest against such a contest, and 
cannot write of it without emotion. Think 
of our abounding reciprocal sympathy 
changed into hate. I cannot bear the 
thought.”’ 


Possibly other of the four “causes” pre- 
sented in your correspondent’s letter may 
be found susceptible of revision in the light 
of fact. LOUIsE KENNEDY. 

CONCORD, MA&88., October 14, 1808. 





To THe Epiror or THe NATION: 


Sir: In your issue of October 6 Mr. Savary 
makes the statement that one of the 
chief causes of British sympathy with the 
Southern Confederacy was the stopping of 
the Trent by Commander Wilkes, and the 
forcible taking of the two Southern Com- 
missioners, Siidell and Mason; and the vote 


that | of thanks passed by Congress therefor. 
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John Stuart Mill, in his Autobiography, 
after mentioning the outbreak of the war, 
and his hopes of the extinction of slavery 
in the United States therefrom, says: 


“It may be imagined with what feelings I 
contemplated the rush of nearly the whole 
upper and middle classes of my own coun- 
trymen, even those who passed for Liberals, 
into a furious pro-Southern partisanship; 
the working classes and some of the literary 
and scientific men being almost the sole 
exceptions to the general frenzy.”’ 


Mr. Mill further says: 


“It was my obvious duty to be one of the 
small minority who protested against this 
perverted state of public opinion. 

“I was not the first to protest, and it 
ought to be remembered to the honor of 
Mr. Hughes and Mr. Ludlow that they, by 
writings published at the very beginning of 
the struggle, began the protestation. Mr. 
Bright followed in one of the most powerful 
of his speeches. I was on the point of adding 
my word to theirs when there occurred the 
seizure of the Southern envoys on board of 
a British vessel.” 


This seems to be conclusive evidence that, 
so far as the Trent affair is concerned, it 
could not have been the cause of the British 
sympathy with the Confederates, as it did 
not occur until long after what Mr. Mill 
calls the “frenzied rush” into a ‘furious 
pro-Southern partisanship.” W.L. J. 

CLINTON, MASS., October 10, 1898. 





THE CHINESE MERCHANT. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In your issue of the 6th inst. you 
call attention to ‘‘a note of alarm regarding 
foreign commerce in China sounded by Dr. 
Paul Goldmann,” to the effect that ‘“‘Chi- 
nese merchants are gradually and quietly 
crowding out their foreign competitors.” In 
these days when the nations of Europe seem 
bent upon the partition of China and open- 
ing it to the world, the following ‘note of 
alarm" which I derived several years ago 
from a commercial traveller may also be 
worth heeding. © 

While crossing the Atlantic in 1889, I met 
an Englishman, then on his fifteenth tour 
around the world. He represented some 
large Birmingham manufacturers of railroad 
supplies and heavy hardware, and it was his 
custom to go out by way of the Suez Canal 
every spring, and return by way of the Unit- 
ed States in the summer. During this jour- 
ney he visited the leading cities of Europe, 
Asia, and America, spending most of his 
time, however, in China and India. I was 
greatly surprised at what he told me in re- 
gard to the Chinese merchants. He said 
that in his judgment they were, all things 
considered, the best merchants with whom 
he was acquainted; they seemed to have the 
surest commercial instinct, the greatest 
knowledge of their business, and the shrewd- 
est sense of their wants, combined with an 
honesty of character that made their word 
as good as their bond. After I had discuss- 
ed with bim for some time his experiences 
in the Far Bast, he went on to say: “I have 
often thought that it was a fortunate thing 
for the Western world that China was a 
closed country, for I am not at all certain 
what the result would be if Chinese mer- 
chants, with their shrewdness, sense, and pro- 
bity, and their hordes of cheap labor, should 
engage in a struggle for commercial su- 
premacy with thenations of the Occident.”’ 

Yours truly, ROBERT MATHEWS. 

Roouesren, N. Y., October 16, 1808, 


, 





NOSE-RHYMES. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: To the horrible examples of rhymes 
that do not rhyme quoted by Prof. Matthews 
in his entertaining article in the Bookman, 
I should like to add the following from a 
collection of my own: 

“Then who would go 
Into dark Soho, 

And chatter with dack’d-hatred critics, 
When he can stay 
For the new-mown hay 


And startle the dappled prickets ? ” 
—Keats, In a Letter to Haydon. 


“ Or in a clear-wall’d city on the sea, 
Near gilded organ-pipes, her hair 
Wound with white roses, slept St. Cecily; 
An angel look’d at her.” 
—Tennyson, Palace of Art. 


“Many such as these I saw 
In the streets of old Jeypore.” 
—Phillips Brooks, Letters to a Child. 

In another passage Bishop Brooks rhymes 
Jeypore and nor. Are we to infer that he 
pronounced Jeypore as Jeypaw, or that he 
pronounced saw as sor (or sore)? 

I hesitated for a term by which to charac- 
terize such rhymes as these. Certainly they 
are not eye-rhymes in the proper meaning 
of that term. Perhaps, taking a suggestion 
from a passage in Prof. Matthews’s paper, 
they may be called nose-rhymes. At any 
rate, I beg to offer this term as an humble 
contribution to the terminology of poetics. 

FRED NEWTON SCOTT. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, October 10, 1898. 


Notes. 


Mr. William M. Meigs, No. 216 South Third 
Street, Philadelphia, desires it known that he 
is writing a Life of Senator Thomas H. Ben- 
ton, and will be greatly obliged to any one 
who has letters of Benton for lending them 
so that they may be copied and returned, as 
also for any reminiscences in regard to him. 

R. H. Russell’s fall publications include 
a new volume of ‘Sketches and Cartoons,’ by 
Charles Dana Gibson; ‘London Types,’ by 
William Nicholson; Tennyson’s ‘Idylls of the 
King,’ decorated by the Brothers Rhead; 
‘The Shadows of the Trees, and Other 
Poems,’ by Robert Burns Wilson; ‘The 
Queen’s Garland,’ a selection of Elizabethan 
verse by Fitz Roy Carrington; and ‘Beyond 
the Border,’ Scotch fairy tales told by Wal- 
ter Douglas Campbell, with 167 illustrations 
by Helen Stratton. 

The Brothers Rhead will illustrate and de- 
corate for the Century Company ‘The Pil- 
grim’s Progress,’ in two editions. Nearly 
ready from the same firm is the ‘Life and 
Letters of Lewis Carroll.’ 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons will shortly issue 
‘Was Christ Born at Bethlehem?’ by Prof. 
W. M. Ramsay. 

‘Christian Rationalism: Essays on Matters 
in Debate between Faith and Unbelief,’ by 
the Rev. J. H. Rylance, is soon to be pub- 
lished by Thomas Whittaker. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons have taken over 
the publications of the Christian Literature 
Co. of Buffalo, and will proceed with the 
‘Lutheran Cyclopmdia,’ which is to be 
ready next spring, as well as with the series 
of translations of the Ante-Nicene Fathers. 
They announce further an edition of Field- 
ing in twelve volumes, with the original 
Cruikshank plates, and ‘The Bashful Earth- 
quake, and Other Poems and Fables,’ by 
Oliver Herford, who is his own illustrator. 








‘The Land of Contrasts: A Briton’s View 
of his American Kin,’ by James F. Muirhead, 
editor of Baedeker’s ‘Handbook of the Unit- 
ed States,’ is in the press of Lamson, Wolffe 
& Co., Boston. 

Washington Irving clearly took the bread 
out of Dr. Coues’s mouth when he worked 
over a trans-Missourian explorer’s rude 
journal, ‘The Adventures of Captain Bonne- 
ville, U. S. A., in the Rocky Mountains and 
the Far West.’ This entertaining narrative 
has just been made the object of a “Pawnee 
Edition,” in two volumes, by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. The style is conformable to the annual 
holiday Irving to which the publishers have 
accustomed us, in elegant typography and 
rich binding, the letter-press confined in a 
blue border of diversified patterns. The il- 
lustrations are pertinent, and are drawn 
largely from curious contemporary sketches 
or prints. The photogravures from nature 
are so fine that one wishes the Wind River 
Mountains had been so presented instead of 
in a steel engraving of doubtful authority. 
A map of the author’s route has been attach- 
ed, showing its relation to present State and 
Territorial lines. All these merits needed 
to be capped by an index, but this is con- 
spicuously missing. 

Dr. W. J. Rolfe’s ‘‘Cambridge Edition” of 
Tennyson’s Poetic and Dramatic Works 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) is equally in place 
in the private library and in the high school. 
Besides the care bestowed on the text, Dr. 
Rolfe gathers in his appendix the poet’s first- 
fruits in ‘Poems by Two Brothers,’ dis- 
carded poems, of the output of 1830 and 1833 
among others, minute records of Tennyson’s 
revisions, and copious annotation and ana- 
lysis such as many a teacher will prize. The 
usual indices are not neglected. Lord Ten- 
nyson’s Life of his father has helped to give 
a sort of definitiveness to this edition. No- 
ticeable among the omitted pieces here re- 
stored are the numerous sonnets, as to which 
Tennyson’s own judgment was perfectly 
sound. He had no business in that galley. 

Six years have elapsed since we reviewed 
the late J. A. Symonds’s ‘Life of Michelan- 
gelo,’ whose merits met with instant accept- 
ance, so that a second edition was called for 
within three months. The third, still in two 
volumes of open and handsome typography, 
is now before us (London: John C. Nimmo; 
New York: Scribners). The number of il- 
lustrations—fifty, besides the portrait fron- 
tispiece—remains, like the text, unchanged. 
These, though mainly photographic in ori- 
gin, are less admirable than the letter-press. 
The enduring quality of this biography will 
perhaps in time justify a substitution in 
part at least, and even some additions. 


Messrs. Scribner send us also ‘Latter-Day 
Pamphlets’ and the eighth volume of the 
Life of Frederick the Great in the Centenary 
Edition of Carlyle’s Works, of whose beauty 
and cheapness we have repeatedly advised 
our readers; and four more volumes of the 
portly Gadshill Dickens, viz.: ‘Sketches by 
Boz’ (2), ‘Hard Times’ and other short sto- 
ries, and ‘American Notes, and Pictures in 
Itely.’ Each volume has its introduction 
by Mr. Andrew Lang, and the Sketches 
are accompanied by Cruikshank’s original 
designs, in sharp contrast with the etchings 
for ‘American Notes’ by a present-day artist. 
The ‘Notes’ yet remain to be indexed. From 
the same publishers we receive volumes six 
to eight, inclusive, of the ‘Spectator’ re- 
print, edited by G. Gregory Smith, and in- 
troduced by Mr. Austin Dobson, and clothed 
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in an antiquarian garb which is successful particular countries, and its effects on the 


and even taking in its way, but does not 
wholly commend itself te our sense either of 
the beautiful or the readable. 

Two elegant little volumes for the pocket 
have been issued by the Century Co.—one, 
Dickens’s ‘The Cricket on the Hearth,’ with 
a suggestive introduction by Joseph Jeffer- 
son, in which he contrasts the fitness of 
this Christmas story to be dramatized almost 
as it stands, with the general intractability 
of the same author’s novels for the same 
purpose. The other gem of bookmaking is 
‘Poor Richard’s Almanack,’ edited selective- 
ly by Benjamin E. Smith, with a reduced but 
quite legible facsimile of the almanac for 
1733, from the original in the possession of 
the Pennsylvania Historical Society. 

The Century Co. has freshly reissued Mr. 


principles and practice of exchange. There 
are many things in the book to which we 


| should like to call attention, but it is enough 


Frank Stockton’s classic, ‘The Casting Away | 


of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine,’ in a pretty 
form and binding, to whose decoration the 
ginger-jar is not wanting. Mr. Frederick 
Dorr Steele supplies some slight but effective 
pen-drawings, as restrained as the author's 
humor. The same house bestows a similar 
treatment on Virginia Woodward Cloud's 
‘Down Durley Lane, and Other Ballads,’ of 
a merry cast, first published seven years ago. 
They are now adorned with clever and grace- 
ful illustrations in several tints by Reginald 
B. Birch. 

Prof. James Albert Woodburn of Indiana 
University has had the good thought to ex- 
tract from Lecky’s ‘History of England in 
the Eighteenth Century’ the chapters and 
passages relating to America. This has been 
very well executed, under the caption, ‘The 
American Revolution, 1763-1783’ (Apple- 
tons). The historian’s own notes Prof. 
Woodburn has supplemented, often cor- 
rectively, but fairly, with his own, which 
sometimes assume the form of instructions 
to students, as, ‘“‘Summarise the ‘chief re- 
strictions of the commercial code.’” It is, 
indeed, much to be wished that this little 
volume should find a place in the schools 
together with Goldwin Smith’s short History 
of the United States. They will make for 
national candor without impairing interna- 
tional affinity. 

Lord Farrer has collected the papers that 
he has written for the Gold-Standard De- 
fence Association on certain problems of 
monetary science, and republishes them un- 
der the title ‘Studies in Currency’ (Macmil- 
lan Co.). Although the author did not at- 
tempt a systematic treatise, yet his familiari- 
ty with the conduct of business and with 
financial history has enabled him to give)\a 
substantially complete account of the real 
points at issue in the financial schools. 
These points are three in number. The 
most important one, practically, is whether 
or not Government should make anything a 
compulsory legal-tender. The second is 
whether an appreciating currency is a good 
thing or a bad thing. The third is whether, 
or how far, prices vary according to the 
quantity of money. It is evident that bi- 
metallism is only a corollary to certain an- 
swers to these questions, or, in other words, 


‘that no one can be a bimetallist who has 


not, consciously or unconsciously, adopted 
these answers. As a contribution to our 
knowledge of the conditions of the problems, 
these papers have great value. Lord Far- 





rer disclaims originality, but most readers | 


will find that they have obtained new light 
on finance from his account of the modern 
extension of business beyond the limits of 





to say that it justifies Lord Farrer’s re- 
putation for knowledge and good sense. 

The ‘Introduction aux Etudes Historiques’ 
of MM. Langlois and Seignobos, which we re- 
viewed at length on its appearance, has just 
been put into English form (Henry Holt & 
Co.). The translator, Mr. G. G. Berry, seems 
to succeed in the matter of accuracy, but at 
times is rather more literal than English 
idiom allows. A preface by Prof. York Pow- 
ell and an index of proper names are points 
of advantage Which the English version has 
over the French original. Intrinsically the 
work deserves a wide circulation. 

From Lemcke & Buechner we have another 


German readers than to others, but they can 
be read with profit everywhere. 

There is evidently a Turkish side to the 
Kaiser's trip to Palestine, and the organs of 
the Young or Reform Turkish party are per- 
fectly willing to express their sentiments 
A pronounced view of this kind we find in a 
leading literary organ of this party, the 
Mechveret, which distinguishes sharply be- 
tween the perfectly legitimate wish on the 
Emperor's part to visit the Holy Land, and 
the motive that takes him to Constantino- 
ple. It asks Wilhelm II. how he can give the 
hand of fraternal greeting and the kiss of 
brotherly recognition to the man who is mo- 
rally responsible for the massacre of thou- 
sands of innocent victims in Armenia, and 


| wonders what the survivors of these people 


thin volume in the series of Kiinstler-Mono- | 


graphien, viz., ‘Hubert und Jan Van Eyck,’ 


by Ludwig Kaemmerer. The illustrations | 
| that the last visit of the Kaiser to Constanti- 
parison of copies with the originals, conspi- | 
| and the present journey will cost more than 
mand of the altar-piece at Ghent, by Michael © 
| to remember that all the grandeur and glory 
| displayed in his entertainment represents 


in this case are enhanced in interest by com- 
cuously the copy made at Philip II.’s com- 


Coxcie. 

The same firm sends us “Meyer’s His- 
torisch-Geographischer Kalender’ for 1899, its 
third year of publication. It maintains its 
general scheme of an illustration in the up- 
per portion of each leaf of the pad, with the 
day's historic dates and appropriate almanac 
information below, and is well worth brows- 
ing in in advance of the daily need. While 
many of the cuts are old, many are: new and 


the widows and orphans, will think of the 
visit of a Christian Emperor to the Turkish 
Sultan. Another objection urged is on the 
score of economy. The Mechreret declares 


nople cost the Turks more than £300,000, 


twice this sum. It appeals to the Emperor 


blood-money pressed from an enslaved and 


| impoverished people. A third appeal is made 
| to him in the name of freedom, representing 


timely, and we can cite views on the Yukon, | 


with map of Alaska and the Klondike; the 
crater of Kilauea; the custom-house at Ma- 
nila; scenes from the German possessions in 
East Africa, New Guinea, and Cameroon, 
with map of the new Chinese ‘“‘sphere’’; 
Khartum; the observatories of Mt. Blanc and 
Etna; the Emperor William's yacht Meteor; 
portraits of Bismarck and Zola. 

With the October issue of the Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography comes 
the announcement that Mr. Bruce severs his 
connection with it to devote himself to his- 
torical work. In his care the magazine has 


taken a high rank among periodicals of its | 


kind, and its success and merit owe much to 
his sacrificing energy. It is certain, how- 


ever, that Virginia will gain by his future | 


labors, for he has shown a rare ability to 
interpret her colonial history. The magazine 
contains a remarkable letter from Richard 
Bland on Virginian affairs in 1771. It goes 
far to establish the reputation he enjoyed 
among his contemporaries. Adams thought 
him a “learned bookish man,” and Washing- 


ton and Jefferson both spoke highly of his | 


knowledge of Virginian affairs in colonial 
days. 
Bibliophiles have reason to be interested 


titz. The twelve parts completing the first 
year make a handsome double volume of 656 





Abdul Hamid as the typical representative 
of a system of political autocracy totally in- 
consistent with modern civilization and cul- 
ture. The article closes with the opinion 
that Germany is at present playing the rdéle 
of warm friendship for Turkey solely for seif- 
ish ends, and will, at the opportune moment, 
try to win Russia's favor by consenting to 
a@ partition of the inheritance of the Sick 
Man in the interest of Russian ambition. 

The special feature of the October Bulletin 
of the Boston Public Library is a list of 
some four hundred works on trees and 
forestry, together with references to Gov- 
ernment reports, and those of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Agriculture, contained in the 
Library. It is based on a list published in 
1878. 

The Vatican authorities publish each year 
an annual, in which full and detailed infor- 
mation is given as to the status and progress 
of the hierarchy, probably the most perfect 
government machinery on the globe. This 


| year-book, La Gerarchia Cattolica, has re- 


centiy again made its appearance, and re- 
ports a present membership of 1,298 in the 
organization. whose growth is indicated by 
the fact that the present Pope has eatablish- 
ed no fewer than 218 new seats of various 
dignitaries. At the head of the hierarchy i|s 
Leo XIII., since March 3, 1878, the 2634 occu- 
pant of the Holy See, according to the com- 
putation of the Church. His full title is given 


| in the Gerarchia as “Vicar of Jesus Christ, 
in the Zeitschrift fiir Biicherfreunde, which | 
for more than a year has been issued by the | 
house of Veihagen & Klasing. The editorial | 
direction is in the hands of Fedor von Zobel- — 


pages, richly illustrated. The object of the | 
monthly is both scientific and popular, and | 


in its scope practically covers all depart- 
ments of bibliography, but chiefly from an 
historical point of view. It aims only to pro- 


duce and reproduce what is scientifically — 


trustworthy, yet ordinarily to select matter 
and materials of general interest. Both il- 
lustrations and letterpress are of high grade. 


Quite naturally the contents appeal more to | 


Successor of the Prince of the Apostles, Head 
of the Universal Church, Patriarch of the 
OccMent, Primate of Italy, Archbishop and 
Metropolitan of the Roman Church Province, 
Bishop of Rome, Sovereign of the Secular 
Possessions of the Holy Roman Church.’ 
The Sacred College of Cardinals has now an 
actual membership of 59, although the full 
quota is 70. The Italians have fully 
a majority of three-fifths. The hierarchial 
officers are divided into two classes, those of 
the Latin or Roman Rite, and those of the 
Oriental Rite; the latter embracing those 
archbishops, bishops, and other officials who 
are in charge of the old churches of the 
East that have, with certain reserved righta, 
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in the course of time submitted to the Pope. 
Of the Latin Rite there are 174 archbishop- 
rics and 720 bishoprics. Numerically and in 
influence Italy leads all the other Catholic 
countries, there being 50 Italian archbishops 
and 215 bishops. 


—The library of Cornell University has 
lately issued the first part of a catalogue of 
the Dante Collection presented by Willard 
Fiske. This first part of ninety-one closely 
printed quarto pages is confined to the edi- 
tions and translations of Dante's works 
in the Cornell Library, and describes, 
apparently, something over a _ thousand 
different volumes. The editions before 
1800 number about seventy, and the trans- 
lations described are in thirty-five dif- 
ferent languages or dialects. Mr. Theo- 
dore W. Koch (an enthusiastic student 
of Dante, and author of an interesting 
and elaborate study of Dante in America 
which, with his bibliography of the same 
subject, was printed in one of the annual 
reports of the Dante Society), has given more 
than two years of constant labor to the pre- 
paration of this catalogue, for which his 
thoroughness and accuracy as a _ biblio- 
grapher admirably fit him. In its general 
arrangement and method it follows the 
model set by Mr. Lane’s catalogue of the 
Harvard Dante collection, but it surpasses 
that in extent, in fulness of annotation, and 
in scope; for while the latter undertook to 
analyze periodicals and other composite pub- 
lications devoted wholly to Dante, Mr. Koch 
goes further, and records the matter relat- 
ing to Dante in all periodicals and in general 
literature, so far as found on the shelves of 
the Cornell Library. The notes are in part 
original, and in part drawn from the writ- 
ings of recognized authorities, or from the 
text of the books catalogued. They relate 
to bibliographical details, illustrations and 
their history (especially in the sixteenth- 
century editions), portraits of Dante and 
their relations to one another, and particu- 
larly the textual value and peculiarities of 
the diffcrent editions. Part 2 will comprise 
material of all kinds, in books and periodi- 
cals, relating to Dante, and will be followed 
by Part 3, which is to be an index of sub- 
jects, and is to have an appendix on the 
iconography of Dante. Prof. Fiske, formerly 
the librarian of Cornell, had already des- 
tined to the Library his great collection of 
Petrarch literature, to which his Dante col- 
lection will form a worthy companion. Con- 
sidering the short period during which he 
has been actively engaged in gathering it, 
the collection is surprisingly large and rich. 
Its catalogue forms the most complete and 
detailed modern bibliography of Dante, and 
will deserve a more extensive notice when 
complete. It is curious that the Italians 
themselves have produced no comprehen- 
sive and scholarly bibliography of Dante. 
Ferrazzi's Manual, it is true, brings together 
i great mass of references and extracts, but 
it is Inaecurate and uneven. Colomb de 


Batines, Petzholdt, and Scartazzini are all 
foreigners, and America may be said to have 
contributed the best that has been done in 
the line of pure bibllography. The value of 


the American work has been warmly recog- 
nized by the Italians themselves, as witness 
their very complimentary expressions con- 
cerning the labors of the American Dante 
Society. Lane, on account of his Harvard 
catalogue, the first to be provided with a 
complete index to passages and subjects, has 
been a “‘nome caro agli studenti italiani,” 


cocheague. 








and it will be interesting to see what terms —Prof. C. M. Andrews has concluded his 


of enthusiastic admiration they will find for 
Mr. Koch. 


i 


—The fifth volume of the ‘Life and Corre- | 
spondence of Rufus King’ (Putnams) brings | 


a rich store of good material, most of which 
is new. It covers the years 1807-1816, a 
period when a sound Federalist could hard- 
ly accept with good grace the measures of 
the Administration. Jefferson was closing 
his second term with the Embargo, leaving 
to Madison a legacy in forming which the 
latter had played no mean part, and with 
which he was to carry on the curious de- 
velopment of Jefferson’s republicanism. 
King’s criticism of this policy is moderate, 
considering the strong feeling of opposition 
it created; but he was not in public life until 
he was chosen to be Senator in 1813. As a 


private citizen he held a high position as | 


counsellor in foreign affairs, and his influ- 
ence was great. He knew that the British 
ministry of his day had been willing to 
renew the treaty with the United States, and 
were about to sign one had he been left to 
complete the few undetermined points at is- 
sue. Such a treaty would have made the 
Embargo and the war improbable, and have 
saved the President from the blunder of 
being apparently so subservient to the com- 
mands of Napoleon. King’s letters are full 
of able discussions of questions of inter- 
national usage and of the course of events 
in Europe, under the ambitions of a mili- 
tary genius seeking to destroy commercial 
England. 


—Domestic concerns are also keenly noted. 
Gallatin’s finance was not much to King’s 
liking, though this distrust was more due to 
a suspicion attaching to anything coming 
from Jefferson than to any inherent weakness 
in Gallatin’s plans. In the management of 
the affairs of Columbia College and Trinity 
Church he took an active interest, and in 
State and city politics he was one of the 
leading managers for the Federalists. Of 
special interest is the interview of King and 
Morris with De Witt Clinton, at the time 
when Clinton believed he could secure a 
place on the Presidential ticket. The meet- 
ing was sufficient to confirm King in his dis- 
trust of Clinton, but the latter made much 
of the conference, for it soon came to be un- 
derstood in Boston that King favored this 
political schemer. The report was accom- 
panied by a story that Hamilton had de- 
clared on his death-bed that Clinton was 
the only man in the United States to put 
down Democracy. Party methods were not 
very scrupulous. When King on two occa- 
sions ran for office in the State, he was sa- 
vagely attacked by Emmett, who charged 
him with influencing the British ministry 
against his release from prison as an Irish 
rebel—an incident not unlike the attack 
made on Mr. Lowell. Troup, in 1810, com- 
plained of the corrupting influence of the 
Mayor of New York because of his “enor- 
mous” salary and emoluments, amounting 
to $15,000 a year—a sum of moderate pro- 
portions for a city ‘“‘boss’’ of to-day. The 
volume fitly closes with King’s unsuccessful 
candidacy for the Governorship. A letter 
printed on p. 182 is repeated on p. 158, and 
Mason's initials are sometimes given as 
I. M. and sometimes J. M. The proper spell- 
ing of the Virginia locality on p. 536 is Cono- 
The editor still depends upon 
Hildreth, though Henry Adams's work would 
supply a much better account of Jefferson's 
tortuous foreign policy. 











‘Historical Development of Modern Burope’ 
(Putnam) by a second volume, which begins 
at 1850 and reaches so recent a date as 
1897. About a year ago we sketched the 
general plan of this work, and no very new 
features present themselves in the part just 
published. The words in which Prof. An- 
drews restates his purpose form a connecting 
link between the two sections, and may be 
quoted to refresh the reader’s memory: ‘On 
the ground that no event can be understood 
in isolation, and that history is something 
more than a series of events chronologically 
considered, I have endeavored to give logical 
form to my treatment of the subject, carry- 
ing each movement forward to its conclu- 
sion before turning to the others; and, that 
due proportions might be preserved, have in- 
troduced nothing that did not seem to me 
absolutely necessary to an understanding of 
the subject, giving no more attention to 
any incident, however picturesque or dra- 
matic, than its importance for my purpose 
warranted.”” Following this topical treat- 
ment, he selects for his subjects the Second 
Empire; the Crimean War; the rise of Pied- 
mont widening out into Italian unity; the 
rise of Prussia, and her struggles with Aus- 
tria and France; the establishment of the 
dual monarchy; and the course of the East- 
ern Question from 1856 till last year. The 
book ends with five chapters devoted to re- 
cent events in Russia, Italy, Austria-Hun- 
gary, France, and Germany. 


—Prof. Andrews has found his chief diffi- 
culty in steering a just course between great 
men and great movements. ‘In study- 
ing . . . the entire alteration of the Eu- 
ropean political system, we are confronted 
on one hand with the danger of exaggerating 
the importance of the persons concern- 
ed . . . ; on the other, with the equally 
great danger of minimizing the personal 
equation, laying too much stress on under- 
lying and hidden forces, and looking on the 
great men of the era as dominated by influ- 
ences beyond tbeir control.” In this pre- 
dicament Prof. Andrews has singled out 
Cavour and Bismarck for protagonists, al- 
though he considers it a superficial view that 
the events of 1830, 1848, and 1870 ‘“‘were 
merely accidental occurrences” and that 
actual constitution-building ‘‘would have 
been rendered impossible had other men 
directed the course of affairs.” Another 
point which is accentuated in the preface 
relates to the author’s treatment of mili- 
tary history. He makes it wholly subser- 
vient to politics, the campaigns themselves 
being rapidly dismissed in order that their 
results may fill a larger space. Footnotes 
and marginal headings are again excluded, 
but absence of the former furnishes cause 
for a longer bibliographical note than ac- 
companied the first volume. As it now 
stands in completed form, Prof. Andrews’s 
work seems a careful and skilful effort at co- 
ordination. The original sources for modern 
history are so immense that minute division 
of labor is required in developing them, 
and a treatise which sums up the best recent 
literature implies labor enough to merit 
genuine recognition. 


~—Palmerston, Tennyson, and Thackeray (to 
say nothing of the poet Thomson) are bril- 
liant names in the section of the Dictionary 
of National Biography comprised in Volume 
56 (Macmillan). Tennyson is dispatched in 
ten pages, by Canon Ainger; Thackeray in 
sixteen pages, by Leslie Stephen; but with 
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obviously greater compression, in view of the 


Yet nothing of significance is omitted, from 
the youthful breaking of the novelist’s nose 
to his viewing Napoleon at St. Helena, wit- 
nessing his second funeral in 1840, and visit- 
ing Goethe at Weimar. We see him pro- 
posing to Dickens to illustrate the ‘ Pickwick 
Papers,’ and at odds with Dickens over the 
Yates affair. At every stage the biographer’s 
difficulties are made apparent by “‘it is said’ 
—€. g., a8 to the income left him by his fa- 
ther, variously stated at £20,000 to £500; 
or as to (nae weight of his brain. Departing 
occasionally (as was to be expected from his 
relation to his subject) from his customary 
strict adherence to narration, Mr. Stephen 
defends Thackeray against the charge of 
snobbery, and confidently predicts that he 
would have been a home-ruler. The sketch, 


— 





| WEISSHEIMER, WAGNER, AND LIS2ZT. | 
relative amount of incident in the two lives. | 
| Brlebnisse mit Richard Wagner, Franz | 


with the bracketed authority relegated to | 
footnotes or an appendix, would be wel- | 


comed if reprinted by itself, as in the case 
of Mr. Sidney Lee’s Shakspere. Readers of 
(not for) the Oxford Dictionary must have 
noticed the frequent quotations from Gen. 


T. Perronet Thompson, a typical Englishman | 
in his military service on several continents, | 


his Parliamentary career, his proprietorship 
of the Westminster Review, and his volumi- 
nous unattached journalism. His vigorous style 
may even be studied in the columns of the 
Liberator, to which he was a frequent con- 
tributor on behalf of American abolition. His 
most eloquent countryman and fellow M. P., 
George Thompson, who brought upon the 
editor of the Liberator a vicarious mobbing 


in Boston in 1835, is also commemorated, a | 


little inadequately, in this volume. Here, too, 
is our Yankee Count Rumford, a philanthro- 
pist if there ever was one. Among Continental 
foreigners who have established a claim to 
admission to this British Dictionary, the Ori- 
entalist Terrien de la Couperie takes a place 
in the line which ends for the present with 
Tollet. 


—Apropos of Dr. Jesse Torrey, described 
in a recent issue of this journal as the first 
advocate of free public libraries, a distant 
subscriber writes: ‘‘Your correspondent has 
proved Dr. Torrey to be worthy of perpetual 
remembrance, but the Doctor is not shown 
to have realized his ideal in any single in- 
stance, while Franklin had established such 
a library before Torrey was born. Torrey 
preached; Franklin practised. In 1785 he 
wrote to his friend, Dr. Price, in London, 
asking him to buy as many books as £25 
would purchase, as a present ‘for the use of 
the inhabitants’ of a Massachusetts town 
which had adopted the name of Franklin. 
This library, arriving in Massachusetts, with 
a letter of directions regarding its use, ‘was 
opened to the whole town in 1788.’ It was 
placed under the care of the Congregational 
minister, Dr. Emmons, who was ordered, by 
a vote in town meeting, ‘to let out books 
according to fFranklin’s directions.’ In 
Franklin’s letter to Price, the only book 
be mentions as worthy of purchase was 
Stennett on Personal Religion. Among the 
titles in the catalogue printed in 1786 are 
Tacitus, five volumes; ‘Life of Cromwell,’ 
‘The [English] Rebellion,’ ‘The Spectator,’ 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’ The only poem was 
Young’s ‘Night Thoughts.’ Franklin had 
been asked for a bell, but he begged them 
‘to accept books instead, sense being pre- 
ferable to sound.’ This library still fulfils 
its gratuitous mission.” 


Liset und vielen anderen Zeitgenossen. 
Von Wendelin Weissheimer. Stuttgart: 
Deutsche Verlagshandlung. 


Who is Wendelin Weissheimer that his 
name should be proudly associated with two 


however, had plenty of attractions other- 
wise. Hans von Bilow was to play a Liszt 
concerto, and Richard Wagner himself was 
not only to conduct his “Tannh&user’’ over- 


| ture, but to give the Leipzigers their first 


of the greatest musical heroes of all time? | 


He is one of the operatic and concert con- 
ductors that Germany produces in such 
abundance—men who make themselves use- 


ful to the community without rising suf- | 
ficiently above mediocrity as interpreters | 


or composers (for all German Kapellmeisters 
compose) to make a name for themselves 


unless they are so lucky as to be associated | 
| tomary. But he had his revenge; he raised 


with greater men as friends or assistants. 


He begins his reminiscences by relating how | 
| transformed this group of amateurs, filled 


he became an admirer and disciple of Wag- 


ner. The extraordinary virulence with which | 
nearly the whole press attacked Wagner | 


for upsetting all the rules of art, made | 


Weissheimer think, ‘“‘What a great man he 


chance to hear the new prelude to the 
“Meistersinger."" What is more, it was Wag- 
ner’s first appearance in public in the city 
of his birth; and he was within a few 
months of his fiftieth birthday. What hap- 
pened? The hall was nearly empty, and 
the receipts did not equal the expenses! 
The few hundred persons who appeared 
were not special friends of Wagner, for 
when he stepped up to the conductor's desk 
not a hand was raised to’ greet him with 
applause, though such greeting was cus- 


his magic wand, and in twenty minutes 
with chill and scorn, into a band of frenzied 


enthusiasts. The ‘“Meistersinger’ Vorspiel 
was enthusiastically redemanded, and after 


| the “Tannhfuser’’ overture the whole au- 


must be!” And when, in 1852, he heard a 


military band play the ‘““Tannhduser” march, 


his fate was sealed. His one object in life | 


was to hear Wagner’s operas; and after he 
had heard “‘Tannhduser,”’ “Lohengrin,” and 
the “Flying Dutchman” at Darmstadt and 
Frankfort, he found himself in ‘“‘a perfect 
Wagner delirium.” He took lessons of 
Rietz—the successor of Mendelssohn as con- 
ductor of the Leipzig Gewandhaus con- 
certs—and brought him one day a ballad of 
his own composition for baritone and or- 
chestra. After examining it, Rietz exclaim- 


dience rose to its feet-—-unheard-of thing 
in the staid Gewandhaus—and gave three 
rousing chcers for Wagner, in which the or- 
chestra joined with a fanfare. Such is the 


| power of genius, and this was the way in 
| which a few Leipzig men and women atoned 


ed sternly: ‘You seem to be a follower of | 
Wagner, and that is your ruin. Of all the | 


young men I have been obliged to 
warn, you are the worst!"" One day 


he ventured to play the “Lohengrin” | 
prelude at the house of a lady who | 
was a friend of Mendelssohn and pro- | 
fessed to be an admirer of all good music. | 


She listened somewhat suspiciously, and at 


the close asked him what he had been play- | 


ing. The answer made her rise hastily, go 
into the adjoining room, and exclaim loud- 
ly to the guests, “This young man dares 
to desecrate my salon with Wagner’s mu- 
sic!” 

In 1857 Weissheimer had the good luck 
to hear Liszt conduct “Tannhduser’ at 
Leipzig; but the performance was far from 
being a victory—it passed off amid min- 
gled applause and hisses, the latter often 


for the folly of the cthers in boycotting the 
greatest man their city ever gave birth to. 

Though financially a failure, this concert, 
with its unexpected result, naturally made 
a sensation, and Wagner suddenly found 
himself famous as a concert conductor, for 
when he subsequently conducted excerpts 
from his new music dramas in Vienna, the 
ball was crowded and the enthusiasm as 
great as in Leipzig. The necessary rehear- 
sals with large orchestra, however, swallow- 
ed up nearly all the receipts of the first two 
concerts, and only the third yielded a profit, 
to which the Empress added a thousand 
florins from her own purse. Similar con- 
certs were now arranged in other cities, in- 
cluding St. Petersburg, where the Philhar- 
monic Society guaranteed Wagner for one 


| evening 8,000 silver rubles. Was he pleased 


with this turn of affairs? In a way he was, 
for he sorely needed the money to pay his 


| creditors and to make it possible for him to 


continue composing. What he wanted was 
to write operas and conduct them, not to 


| produce fragments in the concert-hall; but, 


predominating. Some years later, after he | 
tisfied, for, as he wrote to Weissheimer, 


had made the acquaintance of his idol, Wag- 


ner told him about Mendelssohn's attitude at 


the very first performance of that opera at 
Dresden. After the first act he came to Wag- 


under the circumstances, that was his only 
source of revenue, and, with pardonable bit- 
terness, his very success made him dissa- 


“The world comprehends and pays only the 
virtuoso; at the head of an orchestra, with 


| my few compositions, I appear as such, and 


ner on the stage with warm words of praise; 


after the second he came again, but had 


little to say; and after’ the third he— | 
did not come at all. Particularly interest- | 
ing, and largely new, are the details which | 
| would have received a beggarly 2,000 florins 


Weissheimer gives of a certain famous con- 
cert at Leipzig. It was his concert, but it 
was to be chiefly for the benefit of Wagner, 
who was greatly in need of funds. Wagner 
had personally written to the Intendant of 
the Dresden Opera, begging him to allow 


his great tenor Schnorr von Carolsfeld to | 


take part in this concert; but the request 
was curtly refused, to the great disappoint- 
ment of Schnorr, who wrote a letter to 
Weissheimer giving unrestrained expression 
to his disgust with a state of affairs which 
placed ‘lieutenants, jurists, and novelists’’ 


in this capacity I must now provide for my- 
self—and hich time it is.” 
Weissheimer had accompanied Wagner to 


Vienna to assist in preparing “Tristan and 
Isolde” for performance, for which Wagner 


after the first night. That night never came, 
for various reasons, and Weissheimer had his 
pains for nothing. He had found himself in 
the odd position of going over the score, 
sometimes on the same day, with two te- 
nors, one of whom was not to know that the 
other was getting ready as an understudy. 


| This was a sample of the services Weiss- 


| at the head of opera-houses. The concert, | 


heimer rendered to Wagner. At other times 
he copied for the press Wagner's sketches, 
which only an expert could decipher, or 
adapted scores for special occasions; in short, 
he was for a time, like Hans Richter and 
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Anton Seidl, practically Wagner’s secretary— 
and more too. Being so lucky as to have a 
wealthy father, he was consequently often 
in a position to help Wagner out at critical 
moments with small sums, or to secure the 
loan of larger ones. Unfortunately he did 
not always succeed in convincing others of 
Wagner’s great future. Once he offered the 
‘“‘Meistersinger” to a wealthy uncle for 3,000 
florins, but the uncle refused it. ‘“‘Had he 
suspected,’ writes Weissheimer, “what he 
might have realized on that investment, this 
usually shrewd speculator would afterwards 
have turned in his grave.”’ He finally se- 
cured a loan of a banker and brought it to 
Wagner, who was waiting for him at a café. 
“I knew you would not fail me,” exclaimed 
the composer, and fell weeping on his neck. 
His rent was so far in arrear that his host 
had forbidden him to return to his apart- 
ments until the bill was settled. His pub- 
lisher Schott had failed to help him in this 
emergency—had, in fact, refused to receive 
him. To another publisher he had offered a 
whole set of songs for $250, and the publisher 
did not jump at the chance. 


Schnorr once wrote to Weissheimer that 
the saddest and at the same time the most 
ridiculous thing he had observed in all his 
life was, that a man with such inexhaustible 
creative power as Wagner was compelled to 
waste bis time earning his daily bread and 
lowering his mind by devising schemes to 
* ‘satisfy his creditors. Wagner certainly did 
not receive the thousandth part of what he 
earned, in view of the future value of his 
works; yet it cannot be denied that his tem- 
porary embarrassments were often due to his 
own reckless prodigality. Weissheimer cites 
some amusing illustrations that came under 
his notice. Once Wagner gave a cab-driver a 
piece of gold, where silver would have suf- 
ficed, and refused to take change. Another 
time he treated his friends to champagne 
when his landlord in Vienna was on the 
point of turning him out of doors for his 
room and board bill and the cost of a sump- 
tuous dinner he had given to the artists, 
and so on. Hans von Biilow, who helped 
Wagner in every way he could, and once 
even wanted to start a national subscription 
(which, however, both Wagner and Liszt 
disapproved of strongly), wrote to Weiss- 
heimer, in a moment of discouragement, 
“It seems incredible that the Frankfort 
opera director should not have given Wagner 
an honorarium befitting the occasion; in- 
credible, too, what sums of money can be 
consumed in a fortnight’; and at another 
time he said: “It is a mystery to me how he 
[Wagner] always succeeds in getting what 
he needs at the proper moment, when he 
cannot get along without it. Perhaps he is 
even greater as a financial genius than as a 
poet and musician. How often have I ad- 
mired him in the first-named capacity!” 
The reference to Frankfort calls attention to 
one of the ways in which Wagner squan- 
dered his money. His had conducted his 
“Lohengrin” for the first time, and the oc- 
casion was, of course, immensely profitable 
to the manager, who offered him a large 
compensation, but Wagner treated the thing 
as a “matter of honor,” and refused to ac- 
cept anything. 

Weissheimer does not believe in not let- 
ting the left hand know what the right hand 
does. He tells the world in detail what he 
did for Wagner, obviously for the purpose of 
afterwards convicting him of ingratitude. As 
already intimated, Weissheimer, like most 
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German Kapellmeisters, also composed. His 
heart was particularly set on an opera en- 
titled ‘‘Kérner,” which he was anxious to 
have accepted for performance at Munich. 
He was convinced that a word to the King 
from Wagner’s mouth would land him at 
his goal, but Wagner not only did not speak 
to the King, but stubbornly refused even to 
examine the score or to let its composer play 
it for him—the friend who had devoted years 
of his life to his service. Ingratitude this 
certainly was; but if this was a fault, it pro- 
ceeded not from weakness, but from the 
strength of his character. Had he been will- 
ing to act against his principles (by writing 
tuneful and showy operas) he might have 
been the richest and most popular musician 
of his time, instead of suffering as he did. 
Should he do for another what he had suf- 
fered so much for not doing for himself? He 
might have waived the point that his friend 
wrote what was his pet aversion—Wagnerian 
Kapellmeistermusik. What he objected to 
was the libretto. It was written by a wo- 
man who had no talent for such an under- 
taking, and he found it so weak that he re- 
fused to hear the music until the text had 
been altered. He kindly made suggestions~ 
advised Weissheimer to submit the libretto 
to Paul Heyse for revision, knowing that it 
would prove a failure in its original form; 
but Weissheimer refused to listen to him, 
and then proceeded to accuse Wagner of 
rank ingratitude. Frau Cosima wrote him 
long and apologetic, almost tearful, letters, 
explaining why Wagner was so indignant at 
the text. Wagner himself explained to him 
that he could do nothing in the matter; that 
it was not so easy as he supposed to per- 
suade the King; that Perfall was in the way, 
and various intrigues (he had, in fact, trouble 
enough in getting his own operas mounted, 
notwithstanding the King’s attitude). But 
Weissheimer refused to listen, and, to spite 
him, went so far as to make up his mind 
to leave Munich before the first “Meister- 
singer” performance. That it was his artis- 
tic conscience, and not “ingratitude,” that 
made Wagner hesitate to persuade the King 
to mount an opera which he knew would be 
a failure, is shown by the fact recorded on 
page 264, but afterwards forgotten, that be- 
fore Wagner knew anything about this work 
he persuaded the manager of the Leipzig 
Opera, in “‘an eloquent appeal,’’ to accept it. 
There were two other things which Weiss- 
heimer forgot: (1) that Wagner, in one of 
his literary essays, explained once for all, 
with reference to Meyerbeer, why he could 
not allow “gratitude” to influence his artistic 
convictions, and (2) that in 1868 he (Weiss- 
heimer) had a glimpse of the truth that 
thirty years afterward, when Wagner should 
have loomed up as a giant, all the world 
would envy him for having been one of his 
friends, even if Wagner was ‘ungrateful.’ 
Thirty years, exactly, have passed, and 
Weissheimer has, with his reminiscences, 
done more to hand his name down to poster- 
ity than he could have done with a hundred 
operas, such as he wrote. Posterity, it may 
be added, would have esteemed him more 
highly if he had not, at the end, allowed his 
vanity to eclipse his devotion. 

By far the most interesting and valuable 
pages of Welssheimer’s book are _ those 
which relate how Wagner was situated, and 
what happened, when King Ludwig sent an 
adjutant to bring him to Munich. It is the 
most romantic episode in Wagner’s romantic 
life, and it has never before been told cor- 





rectly, with all the details. The money 
which Wagner had made in Russia by his 
concerts was recklessly spent in Vienna, 
and debts incurred in the knowledge that 
similar sums had been promised him for the 
next summer. But that promise was with- 
drawn, and, to escape imprisonment for his 
debts, he had to leave Vienna suddenly. 
After spending some time in Switzerland, he 
went to Stuttgart, whence Weissheimer re- 
ceived a telegram dated April 29, 1864, asking 
him to come and see him. Entering Wag- 
ner’s room at the hotel, he was received 
with the words, ‘‘The end has come. I must 
disappear from the world. Cannot you save 
me?” As soon as Weissheimer understood 
the situation, Wagner asked him, with tears 
in his eyes, ‘‘Will you disappear with me?” 
and the friend, seeing him thus utterly de- 
serted and without resources, agreed to go 
with him to some place where they could 
spend several months in absolute seclusion, 
completing the ‘‘Meistersinger’’ score. The 
departure was arranged for May 3, and the 
conveyance had already been ordered to take 
them to a spot in the Rauhe Alb next morn- 
ing, when, late in the afternoon, a waiter 
brought in a card reading, ‘‘V. Pfistenmei- 
ster, Secrétaire aulique de S. M. le roi de 
Baviére.” Wagner hesitated to admit him 
until he received the assurance from the visi- 
tor that he had come on a special and very 
urgent mission. Weissheimer left the room 
during the interview, and when he returned 
Wagner showed him a diamond ring and the 
King’s portrait, whichthe Baron had brought 
him, and fell on his friend’s .neck, sob- 
bing loudly. ‘‘That.this should have happen- 
ed to me, and just now,” he exclaimed a 
dozen times during the evening, while re- 
counting what the King had promised to do 
for him. Baron Pfistenmeister had had great 
trouble in tracking Wagner to Stuttgart, and 
had he arrived there a Gay later, months 
would have elapsed before he could have 
found him, as no one in Stuttgart or else- 
where would have known the hiding-place. 
A characteristic incident happened at the 
station. The Baron had neglected to buy a 
ticket for Wagner, who had not a cent of 
money, but, luckily, the faithful Weissheimer 
was there; he ran to buy one, and just had 
time to throw it in at the window as the 
train moved off. The bill at the hotel Wag- 
ner had paid by giving the head-waiter a 
Russian jewelled snuff-box worth several 
times the sum due. The waiter bowed very 
low. 

Of Liszt and the other contemporaries re- 
ferred to in these Reminiscences, Weisshei- 
mer has very much less to relate than of 
Wagner. There are some interesting pages 
about Tausig, Btilow, Cornelius, and Las- 
salle, while to the halo around Liszt’s cha- 
racter new rays are added. The one dark 
spot in his artistic conscience has appeared 
to some to be that he was willing to write 
operatic fantasias to tickle the ears of the 
groundlings. This puzzled Weissheimer, too, 
till he heard Liszt exclaim, one evening, at 


‘a sumptuous dinner: ‘‘Ah, if I had done no- 


thing but write ‘Faust’ and ‘Dante’ sympho- 
nies, I should not be able now to treat my 
friends to trout and iced champagne.” The 
author relates how, at Weimar, during the 
long rehearsals for ‘‘Lohengrin,’”’ Liszt used 
to keep the artists in good humor by hav- 
ing lunches ready for them. He also made 
a special contract that “Lohengrin” should 
be performed at least three times, no matter 
what happened; and a wise provision it was, 
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for at the second performance the greater 
part of the audience ran away from this 
abstruse and unmelodious music! There are 


interesting glimpses of Liszt as teacher, | 
pianist, and conductor, for which the reader — 
must be referred to- Weissheimer’s pages, | 


which will, doubtless, be translated into 
English ere long. 
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Comedies ond Errors. By Henry Harland. 
John Lane. 

Life is Life, and Other Tales and Episodes. 
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The Story of a Play. By W. D. Howells. 

Harper & Brothers. 

In the Sargasso Sea. By Thomas A. Jan- 
vier. Harper & Brothers. 
The Forest Lovers. By Maurice Hewlett. 

The Macmillan Co. 

Whoever may have set the standard of 
art for the short-story author—critic or 
reader—he managed to impose it on the 
others, and to secure a substantial agree- 
ment that a good short story must exhibit 
ability to see an incident or character whole 
and alone, detached from past, future, and 
complicating circumstances, and that the au- 
thor must have enough strength of mind 





steadily to resist the allurements of the | 


superfluous. Writers obliged to try first for 
adequacy in brevity have sacrificed many 
things not inherently vicious; and the suf- 
fering of the tale-teller as he suppresses 
fine fancies (clearly irrelevant) and sparkling 
phrases (unfortunately purely decorative), 
may well be reckoned in the sum of the 
world’s pain. Mr. Harland’s ‘Comedies and 
Errors’ raises the question whether all 
this sacrifice is inevitable, and whether the 
accepted standard is not responsible for a 
form of literary art often a little barren, 
a trifle dry, capable of illustration in a thing 
that is not literature at all. He has found 
a way whereby the form may be stretched 
to embrace things beautiful and effective 
which do not appear extraneous, without 
losing any of its distinctive attributes. It 
is only one way, and that might easily be- 
come monotonous, but it opens the door and 
lets in hope of other ways. His way is to 
tell about something that happened years 
ago, something in which the narrator was 
deeply interested—to speak it plainly, a 
love affair, a consuming passion for a beau- 
tiful Countess Bracca, older and wiser than 
he, for P’tit Bleu, highly prized in the 
Latin Quarter; for a sort of cousin, Rosalys, 
sitting lovely, waiting for love, in a Roman 
garden; for a Neapolitan Zabetta, met and 
loved and lost in a single day. By this 
method he indicates the boy before the epi- 
sode, the man long after, insinuates a life’s 
history into the events of an hour of life. 
Thus the incident takes an importance, a 
permanence, a speculative interest vastly 
greater than the system of rigid isolation 
can achieve. Pure narrative, the safest 
thing for a short story, Mr. Harland uses 
sparingly, and lets himself go with the 
dangerous quantities, talk and description— 
description of cities, streets, palaces, gar- 
dens, even single rooms and gowns. The 
talk is really the chief agent of action, a 


| serve, and his observation and reflection, 
| transfused by imagination, produce that lite- 








| tradicts, absolutely denies, such a reading 


structural utility part, easily overlooked in | 
the first enjoyment of its brilliancy, sugges- | 


tiveness, and apparent innocence of any 


| belled either realistic or romantic or fantas- 


| stitute for conscience, and he uses a situa- 


yolubility; but the most remarkable has no | 
name: it is something which assures you 
that this torrent of word-painting is essen- | 
tial to the story; that in any other place, | 
with any other surrounding, the people | 
would not have existed, the thing could | 
not have happened as it did. So what Mr. | 
Harland has done definitely for the art of | 
the short story is to enlarge its scope, to | 
give it fulness and richness, to link the | 
incident with the rest of life, and to con- | 
vert what has been feared as embarrassing | 
decoration into essential substance. 

On this point there can hardly be conflict- | 
ing opinion, but many other points invite 
discussion. Not any tale or sketch can be la- | 


tic; the skill is in the blend and in a charm 
potent enough to cheat reflection. There is 
no pretence of recording observation or 
transcribing real life, for Mr. Harland can- 
not be supposed to be on free-and-easy terms 
with kings and queens any more than with 
angels and archangels. But he needed people 
remote enough from common life to give his 
fancy latitude, and free enough from sordid 
care to live lightly and gracefully, to love 
and suffer, then laugh and forget. So he 
uses the great aristocracies of Europe un- 
scrupulously, and it is safe to predict that 
no one will sue him for slander. Of life at 
large he has undoubtedly seen enough to 


rature which can naver be true to fact, yet 
is by no means destitute of truth. His most 
serious object is to give harmless pleasure, 
and he is so unmoral that only good taste 
saves him from being immoral. Once, in 
‘Flower o’ the Clove,” taste fails as a sub- 


tion which, for the sake of both morals and 
art, had better never be mentioned. 

In an article on this volume Mr. Henry 
James observes that Mr. Harland’s nation- 
ality (American) is discoverable only through 
his being so European. This is a refinement 
of observation. Mr. Harland’s kind of wit is 
an American kind, and his mastery of the 
light elliptical phrase is also probably Ame- 
rican, for we know only one other writer who 
excels him, an American—Mr. Henry James 
himself. Mr. Harland is a disciple of Mr. 
James, but independent and with certain 
natural differences. He has almost greater 
skill than Mr. James in insinuation and sug- 
gestion, much less in analysis and expression 
of mental subtleties. The younger writer’s 
emotions are decidedly the more turbulent, 
and his English may be as good when it 
becomes less French. The literally translat- 
ed idiom is effective in “P’tit Bleu,’’ but 
affected in ‘‘Merely Players,” a perfect tale, 
perfectly delightful and perfectly artificial. 

There is no hard-and-fast definition of the 
meaning of life, for the lessons of experi- 
ence are always subject to the interpreta- 
tion of temperament. Mr. Harland’s tem- 
perament is gay enough to wrestle with the 
most painful experience, and to declare that, 
after all, life is good, pain transient, and 
pleasure of one sort or another always wait- 
ing for recognition. The temperament of 
Zack (a feminine temperament) flatly con- 





of the lesson. It extracts pain from every- 
thing, and declares that the sob of break- 
ing hearts is the dominant note of human | 


| existence. The volume entitled ‘Life is Life’ 
serious intention. The description has many | 


remarkable qualities—spontaneity, vivacity, | 


includes twelve tales and episodes, and is | 


perfectly fitted to extinguish bope. Few of | 





us escape the acquaintance of a person, 
generally an elderly woman who has had 
a hard time, who sits perpetually and inti- 
mately with sorrow, casting her dark man. 
tle over all who approach. Zack is that sort 
of person in print. She appears to have seen 
a good deal of life, in Australia, among 
dialect-talking English rustics, and to have 
tarried casually in Germany and Italy. No- 
where, apparently, has she known love to 
escape the doom of sacrifice, scorn, or in- 
gratitude, never heard a laugh that did not 


| end in a cry. Virtue she has seen and ad- 


mired, but virtue is always its own and only 
reward. None of the wicked who have cross- 
ed her path ever cheerfully flourish as the 
green bay-tree. The presentation of Zack's 
experience is direct and unmitigated by 
flowers of fancy or speech. It is a very good 
example of the grimmest sort of realism. 
There is no reason why one who sees and 
feels life in such a depressing way should 
not write about it; and with a conviction 
that happiness is non-existent, there is na- 
turally no scruple about adding a trifle to 


| the sum of misery. Life is life, and to live 


long, according to authority preceding Zack, 
is a thing to be desired, even striven for. 
But if her view should ever become popu- 
lar, then indeed death would lose its sting 
and the grave its victory. 

Now that reading-plays are struggling into 
fashion, it is a pity that Mr. Howells did 
not include the play itself in his ‘Story of a 
Play.’ It might not have been a good act- 
ing-play, but surely a good reading-play, 
and the story is not a good reading-story. 
There is not enough story to last, and one 
wearies of the weary playwright, of his 
frequent and similar disappointments, of the 
vain, vacillating, fundamentally honest actor; 
wearies most of all of the playwright’s med- 
dling, stupid, jealous wife. The book Is al- 
most entirely perfunctory, and the best one 
can say of it is that all writers of great 
plays will find therein many powerful argu- 
ments against any attempt to have their 
masterpieces produced. 

Mr. Janvier’s ‘In the Sargasso Sea’ has 
the same defect. The hero flounders about 
in the weeds and mists of the mysterious 
sea far too long. It is exciting to read once 
about a man losing himself in circular wan- 
derings over the serried wrecks of centuries, 
to know that he is horribly hungry and 
thirsty, and to expect that at any moment 
he may come upon men long dead, or trea- 
sure the splendor of which shall mock at 
misery in the Sargasso Sea. But a repetition 
of these circumstances does not agitate; it 
only bores—and Mr. Janvier repeats. His 
subject has a poetical aspect which he has 
not made the most of; a thing to be re- 
gretted, yet not excused, since space and 
time were so abundantly his. His manner 
of narration bas at times a sedateness, a sug- 
gestion of quaintness and of by-gone fash- 
ion, for which the one descriptive word is 
Stevensonian. Mr. Stevenson invented it for 
the use of his eighteenth-century heroes, 
and it gave just the right sense of distance. 
Why Mr. Janvier should attach it to a 
modern, mechanical youth, just out of the 
Stevens Institute, is a mystery quite as 
intriguing as the traditional mystery of the 
Sargasso Sea. 

To those who know neither Malory nor 
Morris, ‘The Forest Lovers’ may be full of 
enchantment. The author is undoubtedly 
very familiar with both and with much of the 
old romance literature besides—so familiar 
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that his performance is more an exhibition 
of memory and industry than of native gift 
for the writing of romance. Prosper 
le Gai is touched with an ironical humor, en- 
tirely modern, which suggests that Mr. Hew- 
lett might show rarer qualities if he should 


draw his material from life instead of from | 


books. 


{n American Cruiser in the East. By Chief 
Engineer John D. Ford, United States 
Navy, Fleet Engineer of the Pacific Sta- 
tion. New York: A. 8S. Barnes & Co, 1898. 
This compact volume proves to be an ex- 

cellent book of travels in the countries of the 

extreme Orient—certainly, so far as the sea- 
coast, treaty ports, and neighboring country 
are concerned. The area covered is exten- 


sive, including within the limits of the three 
years’ cruise parts of British Columbia, the 
Aleutian Isiands, Bering Sea, Eastern Si- 
beria, Japan, Korea, China, Formosa, Hong 
Kong, Macao, and the Philippines. The 
routes followed are not, as a rule, unbeaten 
tracks, but there is a freshness in the re- 
lation and a closeness of study and observa- 


tion which make the narrative interesting, 
and superior to the superficial tales of the 
ordinary globe-trotter or man-of-war cruis- 
er. What we have, nevertheless, is mainly 
a book of travels, and not an exhaustive 
study of the still novel nations of the East. 
Leaving the navy-yard, at Mare Island, 
not far from San Francisco, Cal., in the 
Alert, a small cruiser of about a thousand 
tons’ displacement, the first port visited 
on the way to Bering Sea was the pleasant 
little city of Victoria, the capital of British 
Columbia. Some time in the future, when the 
Pacific Coast of the United States produces a 
wealthy leisure class content with their own 
shores and surroundings, Vancouver Island 
in British Columbia and the San Juan Isl- 
ands in our own territory, with their adja- 
cent waters, are destined to be the resort 


of intelligent pleasure-seekers and lovers 
of nature. The archipelago is especially at- 
tractive to the eye, and in many of its cha- 


racteristics resembles the islands fringing 
the coast of Maine, now so much frequented 
in the summer season. Taken in connection 
with the inland passages of the western 
coast of British America and southeastern 


Alaska and the sounds and glaciers beyond 
Sitka and Juneau, we know of no better 
cruising-ground for a comfortable steam- 


yacht of good power and accommodation in 
the summer. Although Victoria is some- 
what touched just now with the Klondike 
excitement, it still presents an agreeable 
contrast, with its air of repose and refresh- 
ing quiet, to the crude and hustling Ameri- 
can towns on Puget Sound. 

The Alert was bound for the Aleutian Isl- 
ands and Bering Sea, on cruising duty for 
the protection of the seal fisheries, and so in 
due time reached Unalaska Island and the 
harbor of Iliuliuk. A good description 8 


given of this our northernmost coaling sta- 
tion and its resources for hunting and 
amusement. It is now the station for the 
rival commercial companies of Alaska, as 


well as the principal seat of the valuable but 
fast dying out sea-otter trade on this conti- 
nent. In days gone by, there were few 
places in the world where a more varied col- 
lection of valuable furs could be found than 
in the storehouse of the Alaska Commercial 
Company at this place, under the charge of 
the “Prince Paul” of the narrative, Less 
Russian than it wag befere the dayg of the | 


, 


Klondike and the rival company, it is still, 
we believe, one of the few places within our 
territory where the celehration of the name- 
day. of the Czar of Russia outranks that of 
the Fourth of July. 

After a description of the Pribyloff Islands 
and their seals and seal rookeries, the author 
continues the narrative of his cruise by tell- 
ing of Kamtchatka and its principal coast 
settlement at Petropavlovsk. Here he cer- 
tainly was beyond the beaten tracks, and he 
gives in a few pages an interesting account 
of the place and its history. Over two hun- 
dred years old, it has a_ well-deserved 
reputation as the rendezvous and starting- 
point of Bering, the famous navigator, and 
also from its spirited and successful de- 
fence against an allied French and English 
naval attack in what is generally termed 
the Crimean war. Leaving the Siberian 
coast, the Alert, after experiencing the end 
of a typhoon which proved her seaworthi- 
ness and staunchness of build, arrived at 
Yokohama, and this introduces us to the 
sights and curiosities of a country which has 
not inaptly been termed the child of the old 
age of the nineteenth century. That this 
cruise was made some years since is evident 
to a recent traveller by the pleasant refer- 
ence to the jinrikisha men of Yokohama. 
They have, since the author’s visit, lost 
much of their cheery ways and willing man- 
ner towards foreigners, and are no longer 
distinguished by an honest reluctance to 
avercharge. The descriptions of Japanese 
life are good, and the accompanying photo- 
graphic illustrations, though small, are ex- 
ceptional in number and quality. Unfortu- 
nately, in this part of the book, as well as 
elsewhere, many proper names are misspell- 
ed and a few other mistakes crop out. For 
instance, the railway from Kumamoto in 
Kyushu does not reach Mogi, near Nagasaki, 
but Moji, many miles away on the Strait of 
Shimonoseki. The feast of lanterns at Naga- 
saki also occurs at an earlier date than Oc- 
tober. 

The visit to the Korean coast proved to be 
of interest, and the manners and customs of 
the people of that strange and lately opened 
country are described with a fair degree of 
accuracy; but Mrs. Bird Bishop has lately 
treated the same subject so fully and so well 
that one is tempted to pass over Mr. Ford’s 
chapter hurriedly. In China the author had 
favorable opportunities for seeing some por- 
tions of the country in an agreeable way, 
though apparently he was not able to enjoy 
the beauties of the river scenery of the Min 
or the unique and interesting water life of 
the Yang-tze-kiang and the Grand Canal of 
China. A visit to the shop of the number 
one lacquer man of Foo-Chow would proba- 
bly have caused him to make exceptions in 
his general statement of the inferiority of 
Chinese to Japanese lacquer ware. In speak- 
ing of Hong-Kong, an account is given of 
the monument erected by the officers and 
crews of the U. 8. 8. Powhatan and H. B. M. 
S. Rattler in memory of their shipmates, 
nine in number, who fell in the combined 
attack made upon piratical junks off Kuhlan 
in 1855. Mr. Ford mentions the fact, and re- 
minds us that the monument commemorates 
one of the very few times in which British 
and Americans shared the dangers and glory 
of a conflict against a common enemy. 
“From that day to this,’ he goes on to say, 
‘no military procession has ever passed the 





spot without halting, while the band plays 
‘Star-Spangled Banner, ‘God Baye the 





Queen,’ and a solemn dirge in memory of the 
brave fellows who sleep there.” 

The last two chapters are devoted to the 
timely subjects of Manila and the Philip- 
pines. A brief account of the Chino-Japan- 
ese war will be found in the appendix. 





Logic, Deductive and Inductive. By Carveth 
Read. London: Grant Richards. 1898. 
8vo, pp. 323. 


It was so many years since we had had the 
pleasure of reviewing a logical work by Mr. 
Carveth Read that we hoped, in opening this 
volume, to find that the long silence had 
ripened a rich fruit; and in point of fact ex- 
perience has made of the author a wary 
defender of his doctrine. It is refreshing 
to meet with a logician of to-day who does 
not think he does a fine thing in putting 
logic upon a philosophical basis. The spe- 
cial sciences only occasionally have any 
need of considering the theory of reasoning, 
but philosophy can be successfully erected 
on no other foundation. Now if philosophy 
be founded upon logic, and logic in its turn 
upon philosophy, neither has any foundation 
at all. Besides, putting logic upon a philo- 
sophical basis always involves confusing the 
logical question of whether certain premises 
can be true, and can have presented them- 
selves as they have done without the in- 
variable (or almost invariable) truth of a 
certain conclusion, with the psychological 
question of whether the passage from pre- 
mises to conclusion is gratifying to the logi- 
cal sense. Mr. Read does not fall into this 
common confusion. The questions he dis- 
cusses are genuine logical questions and are 
considered in their proper logical aspect. 

The first sentence of his book reads, ‘‘Logic 
is the science that explains what conditions 
must be fulfilled in order that a proposition 
may be proved, if it admits of proof.” This 
is a little narrow. There is no reason why 
the logician should be restricted to looking 
back from a foregone conclusion to possible 
premises, and never be permitted to look for- 
ward from premises in his possession to their 
necessary result. Besides, all logicians, in- 
cluding Mr. Read himself, make their sci- 
ence embrace the doctrines of definition and 
division, which cannot by any means be in- 
cluded under his definition. But Mr. Read 
at once proceeds to narrow this definition 
still further by excluding from the considera- 
tion of the logician all mathematical reason- 
ings. He seems to think that these are co- 
extensive with reasonings about quantity; as 
to which any modern mathematician could 
have set him right. Mathematical reason- 
ings differ from other deductive reasonings 
only in their greater intricacy. The reason 
Mr. Read gives for this exclusion is that 
mathematics takes care of its own reason- 
ings. It is very true that in mathematical 
reasoning there is no occasion to appeal to 
the theory of reasoning; but that is no evi- 
dence that the student of the theory of 
reasoning will not find any advantage in 
studying mathematical reasonings. Both 
good sense and experience show that if, of 
two closely connected branches of science, 
the one has no need of appealing to the 
other, then the latter will be very apt to gain 
greatly by basing its principles largely upon 
the former. The intricacy of mathematical 
reasenings acts as a sert of microscope in 
bringing into plain view features of all de- 
ductive reasoning which without such aid 
could pot be discerned, But the truth iq, 
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that Mr. Read is not altogether free from | 


that common vice of the ordinary text-book- | 


writer of regarding as the most important 
aspect of his subject the fact that he has 
to teach it. When a man knows so little of 
mathematics as to lay down as one of the 
propositions that are past all denial that “all 
spaces are commensurable”’ (p.142), although 
Euclid proves that the diagonal of a square 
is incommensurable with its side, it is plain- 
ly not convenient for him to say much about 
mathematical reasonings. 

In induction Mr. Read stands upon the 
unmodified position of Mill. It is interesting 
to see how an experienced logician will! de- 
fend this doctrine in 1898. The task before 
him is simply to answer two plain objec- 
tions. Whewell’s ‘History of the Inductive 


Sciences’ appeared in 1837. Its purpose was | 


to show that success in inductive researches 
depends upon the student’s coming to his 
subject provided in advance with appropriate 


ideas—a view to which the history of science | 


since 1837 (particularly Darwinian ideas and 


those of physiological psychology) has | 


brought much additional support. But 
John Mill saw in this doctrine an at- 
tack upon the associationalism in which 
his mind lived and moved and had its being. 
In truth, it was in conflict, not with the ori- 
ginal associationalism of Gay, but with the 
tabula-rasa doctrine which, to a disciple of 
James Mill, seemed the lynch-pin of asso- 
ciationalism. And Whewell’s pure metal was 
pretty thickly overlaid with slag, too. Whew- 
ell’s doctrine was that appropriate ideas 


rendered inductive researches successful, not | 
that they made induction a valid logical | 


operation. But Mill did not very sharply 
distinguish between these two things. He 
wrote his ‘System of Logic,’ which appeared 
in 1842, largely to refute Whewell’s philoso- 


phy by showing that it is not the appro- 


priateness of our preconceived ideas, but the 
uniformity of nature per se, which gives in- 
duction its strength. It is necessary to bear 
in mind these circumstances in order to 
understand the true meaning of Mill’s “uni- 
formity of nature.” 

The first objection that Mr. Read ought 
to have noticed was that when Mill pro- 


nounced nature to be uniform, he meant in | 


the general run of its characters; looking 
upon “characters” as all logicians since the 
Port-Royalists had looked upon them, as if 
they were so many self-subsistent things, 
of which the logician was equally bound to 
take account whether they appear to us im- 
portant or insignificant, manifest or recon- 
dite, related to our powers of sense and 
thought or not. For if he only meant that 
nature is uniform in regard to such charac- 
ters as we should be apt to attend to, his 
doctrine would simply relapse into that of 
Whewell, that our ideas are naturally appro- 
priate to making inductive discoveries. If, 
however, the almost absurd idea of giving all 
characters equal weight is adhered to, it is 
susceptible of mathematical demonstration 
that any one universe has necessarily the 
same degree of uniformity as any other, 
since any collection of objects whatever has 
some character common and peculiar to it. 
The second objection which Mr. Read had 
to answer was, that studies in the theory of 
probabilities made subsequently to Mill's 


writing have shown that, in any case, no | 


peculiarity of this universe can be the sole 
support of the validity of induction, since 
in any universe whatever in which induc- 
tions could be made, induction would in the 


long run lead toward the truth. Mr. Read, 
however, overlooks both of these points, and 
bases his defence of Mill’s doctrine mainly 
upon the proposition that “The Uniformity 
of Nature cannot be defined’’ (p. 141). This 
is indeed extremely prudent, but it places 
the modern Millian in the unrationalistic 
attitude of upholding a sort of Athanasian 
creed which he devoutly believes with- 
out being at all able to explain what it is 
that he believes, since he has learned that 


| the moment he attempts to do so he falls 


into one difficulty or into another. Mr. Read 
would defend what is often called ‘Mill's ac- 
count of causation,” although it does not 
differ essentially from that of Kant, by 
the aid of the conservation of energy. Now 
there are countless facts which it seems 
hopeless ever to explain without supposing 
that Kantian causation is at least one of 
the factors of the universe. But phenomena 
governed by conservative forces are precise- 


ly those which are so utterly refractory to | 


every attempt to bring them under any such 
formula, that they constitute a most serious 
argument against it. 


The Eastern Question in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. By Albert Sorel. Translated by F. 
C. Bramwell. With a preface by C. R. L. 
Fletcher. London: Methuen & Co. 1898. 


Twenty years ago M. Albert Sorel publish- 
ed a short work on the first partition of Po- 
land and the treaty of Kainardji, which Mr. 


F. C. Bramwell now translates into #mooth | 


and suitable English. The author's an- 
nouncement that he has put later editions 
in line with present knowledge is necessary, 


blends with the iast Hosanna’; but we shali 
devote the few lines at our disposal rather 
to M. Sorel’s chapter on Kainardji. One of 
the main reasons which operated to secure 
the legislative union of England and Scot 
land was a growing enmity. If the countries 
had not been knit together, they would soon 
have been at war. Similarly the partition 
of Poland was a makeshift contrivance to 
prevent war by a concerted scheme of pil- 
lage. But in this case an alliance born of 
suspicion could not preclude treachery, and, 
just prior to Russia's first great diplomat 
victory over the Porte, Prussia and Austria 
were full of intrigues for profiting by her 
dilemma; this, too, after the general terms 
of the Polish partition had been agreed upon 
Frederick the Great feared that Catharine 
might involve Prussia in unpleasant compli- 
cations by calling on her to join tn attack 
ing Gustavus III. of Sweden. He, therefore 
did what he could to keep Turkish hostility 
alive, that the Czarina might be occupled to 
the south of the Danube. On the Austria 
side, while Maria Theresa wept at the | 
quity of despoiling the Poles, she was fain 
or Kaunitz for her, to seize a larger share of 
the plunder than had been stipulated for 
In the year of Kainardji the Viennese Foreign 
Office was engaged in attempts to escape 
from a compact signed with the Turks hard- 
ly more than two years previously, to extort 
the line of the Sbrucz from Russian neces 
sity, and to appropriate Bukowina from the 
spoils of Turkey. Catharine's dilemma, 
which gave Prussia and Austria a temporary 
diplomatic advantage, was the revolt of the 
Don Cossacks under Pugatchef, and several 


| defeats of Rumanzoff's army by the Turks 


because since 1878 the second part of the Duc | 


de Broglie’s ‘Le Secret du Roi,’ and other 
notable studies, have appeared. Fortunately, 
Mr. Bramwell cannot be charged with in- 


During the autumn of 1773 she was almost on 
the defensive. Mustapha's death in January, 


| 1774, and the violently impotent policy of his 


terpreting an essay which is partially out of | 
| of summer disclosed .the depth of Turkish 
| incompetence, and resulted in that treaty 


date. The text he has used is equivalent to 
a fresh statement of facts. 


M. Sorel, when he made this investigation, 
| over the Christian subjects of the Sultan 


was probably preparing for his ‘L’Europe et 


la Révolution Francaise.’ It was indispen- | 


sable that he should know the exact charac- 


ter of ancien-régime statecraft before tra- | 
cing the negotiations of the National Cor- | 


vention, the Directory, and the Empire; and, 
if it is not scandalous to surmise that a 


successor, Abdul Hamid, restored her pres- 
tige. A month’s campaign at the beginning 


which recognized a Russian protectorate 


M. Sorel trains a fire of sarcasm on ‘“‘the 
basis of the obligations from which Russian 
publicists have deduced Russia's judicial 
right to carry out her civilizing mission in 
the East, and to interfere in the internal 


| affairs of the Ottoman Empire.” What actu- 


scientific historian may still have patriotic 
| diplomatists managed to introduce a number 


leanings, there could be little danger in pla- 
cing the diplomacy of Revolutionary and Im- 
perial France beside that of Russia, Prussia, 


and Austria a few years earlier. Indeed, he | 
| rights to that of political guarantees. She 


avows that he thought it “not unprofitable 
to define clearly what were, on the eve of 
the French Revolution, the political usages 
of the three Courts which took so considera- 
ble a part in the so-called crusade in which 


the monarchies engaged against that revo- | 
lution.” The fallacy which he sought to ex- | 


pose was, of course, the belief that the 
French movement was responsible for super- 
seding a state of international comity, or at 
least decency. “It has been much maintain- 


| ed abroad, and even in France, that the 


French Revolution and Napoleon I. upset the 
law of nations of the ancien régime, and sub- 
stituted for a kind of golden age of diplo- 


macy, where right ruled without a rival, an | 


age of iron, in which might prevailed against 
all rights.’’ 


Mr. Fletcher, in the course of his brief in- | 


troduction, states that a separatist news- 


| paper in Vienna has recently exclaimed, “The 


ery of Poland will continue to go up till it 


ally happened at Kainardji was that Russia's 


of advantageously loose clauses into the 
treaty, which might be and have been easily 
transferred from the province of religious 


also became protectress of the Danubian 
principalities, the champion of Tartar inde- 
pendence, and the prospective mistress of the 
Black Sea by her hold on Azof, Kinburn, 
Kertch, and Yeni-Kalé. Compared with her 
permanent gains, Austria's pickings and 
stealings at the time seem almost ridiculous. 

M. Sorel founds his diplomatic studies on 
state documents and the correspondence of 


| ambassadors. Whoever is affected by the 
| fate of Poland, or cares to follow the un- 


doubted sequence of Russia's Eastern policy, 
should possess himself of this monograph, 


| either in its French form or in Mr. Bram- 


well’s translation. 





The Istes and Shrines of Greece. By Samuel 
J. Barrows. Illustrated. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 1898, 
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author of this work approached his task with 
much of the archwologist’s equipment, hav- 
ing brought to it a keen and appreciative 
“love of Greek literature, as well as an en- 
thusiastic reverence for Greece and the 
scenes once hallowed by the presence of god- 
like men and gods now lost to the average 
vision. In other words, the book is the work 
of a dilettante whose enthusiasm is enlight- 
ened, while his knowledge of archeology is 
far in advance of that of the ordinary lay- 
man, 

The title is accurate, when rightly under- 
stood, for it can be made to embrace pretty 
much everything of interest to the visitor to 
Greece, whether he tread the ground “for 
the sake of ages,’’ or merely to while away 
a season in a remote corner of the world. 
Mr. Barrows begins his story at Corfu, pass- 
ing thence by Cephalonia, Zante, Ithaca, and 
Patras to Athens. The rest of the book 
may be regarded as reflecting Dérpfeld’s 
views and theories in regard to architectural, 
topographical, and anascaphical matters. It 
cannot tell the archzologist much or any- 
thing, but to the tourist of ordinary know- 
ledge, intelligence, and inquisitiveness it 
will impart, in a bright, sketchy fashion, all 
he needs to know concerning the results of 
archeological research in Greece during re- 
cent decades. 

In other matters the traveller will find the 
book an excellent guide, for Mr. Barrows 
has an eye open to the things of to-day in 
Greece; he is interested to see ‘‘the work of 


building the new nation on the ruins of the 
old.” This note, indeed, recurs throughout 
“the volume. Mr. Barrows is a member of 
Congress (from Massachusetts), though he 
gives no hint of that fact in these charm- 
ing pages. 
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French Literature. 


By FERDINAND BRUNETIERE, of the French 
Academy. Authorized translation by 
RALPH DERECHEF. 12mo, cloth. With 
portraits and Index. $2.00. 

M. Brunetiére’s previous works in the his- 
tory and criticism of literature give him 
a position of authority. In treating the His- 
tory of French Literature, his originality, 
aside from the individuality of his opinions, 
consists in classifying it into “literary 
epochs.” A running essay occupies about 
one-half of each page; and the other half 
is devoted to a series of marvellously de- 
vised notes or notices, with an invaluable 
bibliography of each author. For the stu- 
dent, nothing more useful could be easily 
devised. The solidity and dignity of the 
work, as well as its clearness and charm, 
will give it a permanent place in literature. 


“A very remarkable book, and may be regarded as 
eporeananens in literary history. .. . Those who watch 
the intellectual life of nations cannot afford to neglect 
this book for the novelty of its method, while those who 
would know any one of the subjects or periods of which 
it treats cannot afford to neglect its substance.”’—Prof. 
BENJAMIN W. WELLS Of the University of the South. 

“Tt is the book of a _ leader, of a teacher—nay, of a 
teacher of teachers. It marks a turning-point {n the 
teaching of French literature.”—Prof. ApoLPHE COHN 
of Columbia University. 


“Tn all probability, no such treasury of information 
and suggestion in such a convenient and useful form 
has ever been thrown open to the student.”’—Prof. 
WILLIAM P. TRENT Of the Univer sity of the South. 





For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, 
by the publishers, on receipt of price. 


Tuomas Y, CRowELL & Co,, 

New Yorkané Boston. 

William Lloyd Garrison, 
1805-1879. 








The Story of his Life told by his Children. 
Illustrated with over 40 portraits, views, 
etc. 4 vols., 8vo, gilt top, $8.00 net. 


This important work (till recently published 
by the Century Company) has been reduced in 
price from $12 00 to $8.00, a remarkably low 
price for what is unquestionably one of the 
handsomest products ofthe American press. 


“A bageaty of almost world-wide importance. 
.. . Itwillbea dard work of reference.” — 
Charleston News and Courier. 

“In fact, Southern history is not complete with- 
out this work.”—Atlanta Constitution. 


“It is, for the anti-slavery record, final; and the 
service done to our national history is as great as 
that toa father’s memory. Its one eminent trait, 
however, is its justice.”"—Atlantic Monthly. 

“A masterpiece of modern historical biography. 
. ... To call the work a mine of information 
would be to convey a false impression; it is rather 
a well-arranged library in which attendant hands 
are always present to point the way to the exact 
thing wanted. . . Finally, the work, while as 
instructive as the driest manual, is as interesting 
as a romance,”’— Boston Advertiser. 





*," Forsale by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by the publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


Boston AND New York. 


RUSKIN HOSPIESPUNS. 


These goods are the product of viilage industry in 
connection with 8t. George’s Guild, a society founded 
by John Raskin. les who prefer pure wool and 
honest cloth to shoddy and inferfor fabrics should try 
these is. Samples sent. J. RYDINGS, 816 Madison 
Ave,, Paterson, N. J. 








G. P. Putnam's Sons 


WILL PUBLISH OCT. 2s: 


Tennyson. 


His Homes, His Friends, and His Work. By 
ELISABETH LuTHEeR CARY. With 18 
hotogravure and other illustrations. 
sarge 8vo, gilt top. In a box, 83 75. 
| The work of Miss Cary has been avowedly based 
upon the large mass of literature which has come 
into existence in regard to the life, the work, and 
the environment of the poet laureate. This mate- 
| rial has been utilized with good critical judgment 
and with an effective literary style. 


Wit and Wisdom from 
Many Minds. 


Selections from the Poets: Fancy —Reflection 
—Wit and Humor—Love—The Poet's 
Garden (Language of Flowers). Uaiform 
with ‘‘Short Sayings of Famous Men.” 
16mo, gilt top, 2 vols. in flat box, $2 00. 


Selections from the 
Doctor, etc. 


By Rospert Sovutaey. Edited, with a Criti- 
cal Introduction, by R. Brimley Johnson. 
Elia Series, No. 19. 16n0, gilt top $1.00 


What one can do with 
a Chafing Dish. 


By H. L. 8, 16mo, $1 00. 
This very pousier little book, formerly pub- 
lished by John Ireland, will hereafter bear the im- 


rint of G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
have been sold. 


Illustrated English 
Library, 


Printed on antique cream-laid paper, with 
pumerous original illustrations. 
crown 8vo, each $1 00. 


No. 183—-ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Dante. Deror. 
With 16 illustrations by C. E. Brock. 


by Fred. Pezram. 
Sy and illustration, is unsurpassed at the price.”’- 
al 


Pau 1 Gazette. 


READY SHORTLY 


Homes of American 
Statesmen. 


By Expert HvssBarp. 
16mo, gilt top, $1.75. 


Little Journeys to the Homes of 


Philip Melanchthon. 


The Protestant Preceptor of Germany. 
1560. By JAMES 
Professor of Homiletics, Lutheran Theo 
logical Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa. No. 
2 in The Heroes of the 


$1 50. 


he Hero of the Reformation,” by H. E. J 
dD. 


Reformation,” by Eparam Emerton, Ph.D. 








‘<G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


| 27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 





Nearly 20,000 copies 


Large 


No. 14—ARABIAN NIGHTS. With 16 illustrations 


“A series of standard works that, for printing, paper, 


Little Journeys to the 


With portraits. 


Famous Women ; 

Good Men an Great (” Vols., flat box..... $3.50 
merican Authors | 

American Statesmen ‘2 vols., flat box..... $3.50 


Sold separately, each $1.75; or 4 vols. in box, $7.00 


1497- 
ILLIAM RICHARD, D D., 


Reformation 
Series. Fully illustrated. Large 12mo, 


The first volume in this series is ‘‘ Martin Luther, 

. Jacons, 
The next issue will be devoted to * Desideri- 
us Erasmus, the Humanist in the Service of the 





NOW READY: 
A New Bookyby 
HAMILTON W. MABIE 


“Essays on 
Work and Culture” 


16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 





CONTENTS: Tool or Man? The Man 
in the Work, Work as Self-Expression, 
The Pain of Youth, The Year of Wander- 
ing, The Ultimate Test, Liberation, The 
Larger Education, Fellowship, Work 
and Pessimism, The Educational Aitti- 
tude, Special Training, General Train- 
ing, The Ultimate Aim, Securing Right 
Conditions, Concentration, Relaxation, 
Recreation, Ease of ood, Sharing the 
Race-Fortune, The Imagination § in 
Work, The Play of the Imagination, 
Character, Freedom! from  Self-Con- 
sciousness, Consummation. 


This is a companion volume to the 
‘* Essays on Books and Culture" and 
‘* Essays on Nature and Culture” which 
have lately appeared. 


In this volume of essays Mr. Mabie 
has endeavored to point out the relation 
ship of work to the spiritual and intel 
lectual development of the worker; to in 
dicate the different elements which stamp 
work with character and success; and te 
show some of the methods by which a 
man may give his work the utmost indi 
viduality, distinction, and power. Work 
is interpreted, in other words, as the ex 
pression of a man’s life through his acti- 
vities, and as the chief instrument of 
his development and growth. The chap- 
ters, although forming a whole, are inde 
pendent, and the essay form has been 
preserved throughout. The book is iite- 
rary rather than pedagogical in intention 
and quality. 


Mr. Mabie's works are now pub- 
lished in uniform style in a new edition, 
cach in dainty binding, 16mo, cloth, 
gilt tops, per volume, $1.25. 


The works are as follows: 

Essays on Work and Culture (New) 
Essays on Books and Culture 
Essays on Nature and Culture 

My Study Fire 

My Study Fire. Second Series 
Under the Trees and Elsewhere 
Short Studies in Literature 
Essays in Literary Interpretation 


For Sale by all Booksellers. 


Dodd, Mead & Company, 


Publishers, New York. 





Vill 


, 


The Nation. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS 


he Battle of the Strong. 
By GILBERT PARKER, author of ‘The 
Seats of the Mighty,” etc. 12mo, 
$1.50. 

The appearance of a fresh novel by Mr. 
Gilbert Parker is a notable literary event. 
“The Battle of the Strong’ opens on the 
Isle of Jersey in 1781, crosses to France, fol- 
lows the march of soldiers and the course of 
true love; echoes the cries of the French 
Revolution and gleams with the swords of 
La Vendée. It is the most important novel 
yet written by Mr. Parker, and one of the 
most interesting of the current year. 


he Tides and Kindred Phe- 
nomena in the Solar System. 


By GeoRGE HOWARD DARWIN, Plumian 
Professor and Fellow, Trinity College, Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. With Illustrations 
and Diagrams. 12mo, $2.00. 


This book embodies the results of many 
years of observation and study, and is the 
most authoritative volume yet written on the 
causes, origin, movements, and diversity of 
tides. Its interest is greatly increased by its 
treatment of similar phenomena in the vast 
system of which our earth is so small a part. 


he Black Curtain. 
A Novel. By FLORA HAINES LOUG- 
HEAD, author of “The Man who was 
Guilty” and ‘‘The Abandoned Claim.”’ 12mo, 
$1.50. 


A thoroughly interesting story of Califor- 
nia, which in plot and narrative skill well 
sustains the high reputation Mrs. Loughead 
won by her two previous stories. 


World of Green Hills. 
By BRADFORD ToRREY, author of 


“Birds in the Bush,” “The Foot-path 
etc. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


The “Green Hills’ are the mountain re- 
gion of Virginia and North Carolina, where 
Mr. Torrey finds many birds which are old 
New England acquaintances. His genius for 
observation and his art in description are as 
fresh and delightful as ever. 


i he mg of Little Jane and 


By M. B. Square 12mo, $1.00. 


A charming book for young girls, a story 
of actual childhood in New York city a half- 
century ago. It gives an uncommonly truth- 
ful and humorous reminiscence of child life. 


The Magic of the Horse-Shoe. 


With Other Folk-Lore Notes. By 
RoBpert MBANS LAWRENCE, M.D. 
8vo, $2.25. 


The host of persons who believe, or half- 
believe, in “luck” and “signs’’ will find Dr. 
Lawrence's book very interesting. He writes 
of the horse-shoe as a talisman, fortune and 
luck, folk-lore of common galt, omens of 
sneezing, days of good and evil omen, su- 
perstitions dealing with animals, and the 
luck of odd numbers. 


Way, 


Sold by all Booksellers, Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 
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Favrile Glass for Gifts 
Individuality 
In Art Work 


ought to be apparent without the 
aid of a trade-mark, if of genuine 
merit; and its artistic value 1s in 
prec se proportion to the ease with 
which it can be identified even by 
the average layman. While the pro- 
tection of copyright is necessary to 
prevent distinctive designs from be- 
coming common property, the ware 
itself should have positive character- 
istics so it can be readily recognized 
in all its various forms. Then Its 
Possession Becomes a Mark of Dis- 
tinction to the Purchaser. The best 
‘*stamp”’ is strong artistic individu- 
ality in the work itself. 


Tiffany 


Favrile Glass 
Can be Told at a Glance! 


The Effects in the Ware itself are wholly original 
and apparent, while its treatment reveals the widest 
range in decorative study, including the unique blend- 
ing of colors and the greatest diversity in forms. 
Vases, Bowls, Cabinet Pieces, Standing and Hang- 
ing Lamps, Candlesticks, Gas and Electric Fixtures, 
all in combination with artistic metal work, in a 
variety of designs for Select Presentation, from $5 
9 $500. 


Its Fame is International! 


Fourteen of the leading European Museums have 
recently bought collections of Tiffany Favrile Glass 
for permanent exhibition, 

The past summer's work has been productive of 
unusually interesting results, especially to those in 
quest of choice Wedding and Holiday Gifts. 


Tiffany’ Studios 


Glasswork, Memorials, Furnishings, and Decorations 


333-341 Fourth Ave. N. Y. 


Fravrile Glass for Gifts 





Registered Trade Mark, 


Linen Store Service 


is intelligent service. We have 
salesmen in our employ in all 
departments who have been 
with us for years and who have 
come in contact with the goods 
which have come and gone 
from our shelves during all 
that time; and what is more 
important, have satisfactorily 
served our customers during 
that period, thus acquiring 
knowledge of every variety of 
good taste. 

Such equipment furnishes an 
additional reason for the confi- 
dence reposed in us by our pat- 
rons. 

Our Fall stock of Table Linen, Bed 

Linen, Art Linen, Towels, Towelings, 

Handkerchiefs, Bed Coverings, tally 


now complete, and we very cordi 
invite inspection of it, 


‘‘The Linen Store.’’ 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO. 


14 West 23d Street, New York. 


Nor 


Carpets. 


Brussels Carpets, Wilton Carpets, 


Axminster Carpets. 
The finest qualities manufactured. 





Oriental Rugs. 


Modern 
Oriental Rugs in colorings and designs prepared 
especially for our Fall trade and to be found in no 
other house. 


A superb assortment of Antique Rugs. 


Broadovay K 19Uh 


NEW YORK, 








